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WITH ONE GASPING CRY FOR HELP DOT SANK, FAINTING, INTO BASIL RIVINGTON’S ARMS, 


RIVINGTON OF RIVINGTON. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


The fact was, Basil had hada bitter disappoint- 
ment in boyhood, and he had never got over {6, 
Nota affair—iothing of the sort. 

himgelf 


par day i h he 

his duties In the Temple with alac- 

ty, although clients thought him a most atten- 
lawyer, and the ners sang his praisee, 
his heart of hearts Basil considered he ought 








grave, stately young man, and would have liked 
to make much of him if she had known how ; 
and Mrs, Ashdown, who had daughters, would 
not have objected to give one of them to Basil. 
Bat with ali these kindly feelings, neither of the 
two ladies ever alluded to the pact, 

" Better not,” had been Mr, Ashdown’s recom- 
mendation. “I shall never forget Baall is my 
poor friend’s son. Bat Rivington’s ruin was his 
own fault, and the lad’s own talk is alle 
pack of nonsenve. Tae best way fs to treat him 
ana clerk, and keep him in his place. It'll do 
him more good than nursing his pride in past 
glories.” 


Bat the The boy grew intoa 


"man, and a handsome, fascloatiag man withal, 


Toe wives had followed Mr, Ashdown’s counsel. 

No one ever alluded to the past prosperity of 

the Ri s, They seemed to ignore that it 

had ever bees, and not even Mrs, Parry, who, 

ps, knew more of the reserved young 

a yet ca else, ever dreamed of Basil's 
ambition. 
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wie was an old story now, tha} of. the fall of the 

4 
Basil's father had come Int) ten thousand a 

year on his majority, aud a clear unencumbered 

estate, He was a gambler and a spendthrift, 

Before he was thirty tie fortune had been 

mr and the estate mortgaged to the 
it. 


Then he married an helress, and enjoyed a kind 
of Indlan summer of prosperity ; but in these 
dsys he made the acquaintance of a steckbroker 
called Granger, whom both Lady Alice Rivington 
and her son always condemned as his evil genius. 

Granger declared all his traneactfons with Mr. 
Rivington were fair and honourable, but the fact 
remained that before Basil was fifteen his father 
was penniless, and John Granger master of Riv- 
ae Hall, which, unfortunately, was unen- 
tal . 

Basil was well-nigh frantic; for he loved his 
ancestral home with no ordinary affection, but 
other troubles followed thick and fast. 

Claude Ri sank into a nervous, taciturn 
invalid, and within a year of hisrain, Then 
the wife and son collected thelr forces by a Her- 
culean effort, and a sacrifice frfends called 
ridiculous. 


They cleared Claude Rivington’s name, and 
pald his debts to the uttermost farthing. The 
last peony of Lady Alice’s fortune, a sui left 
Basil by his godmother, the iamily jewels, all 
were given up. 

There was no college career then for Basil. A 
stool in the lawyer’s office, and fifty 
year, with the promise of his articles by-and-bye 
—that was the destiny of the boy whose birth 
weveutsen years before had been celebrated by 
pers gee and blazing bonfires. 

Bat the worst blow of ail remained. The worst 
men are sometimes the best loved. 

Alice Rivington had simply worshipped her 
seapegrace husband, I really seemed ehe had 
only been spared long enough to clear his name 
and pay his debts, 

She sank rapidly afterwards, and died within 
a year of the reprobate, nominally of some grand- 
sounding disesse—roally, as the son knew well, 
of a broken heart, 


For ten years Basil lived aiono, getting on 
slowly, but carely, and caring not a jot whether 
he did or not, 

He had but one alm in life, and he did not 
see in the least how it was to be accomplished. 
He wanted to overthrow John Granger and 
rejoice fn his rufn, 

There are scm: men—few, I grant—who seem 
possessed with almost a woman’s tact and di- 
crimination. ™ 

Dovglas Parry was one of these, Although he 
never spoke to Basil on the subject, he knew in- 
stinctively he cherished a grudge against the 
wealthy stockbroker ; and although the whole of 
John Granger’s business was transacted In their 
office, Mr. Parry managed that none of it should 
pass through Basil's hands, 

He himself never mentioned his client’s name 
to his managing clerk ; and as Basfl was a great 
deal too proud to ask questions, {t followed that 
he knew nothing whatever about the way time 
had dealt with his enemy. 

In the third year after Claude Rivington’s 
death, John Granger retired and settled at the 
Hal, and then began a gala time for the tevanis 
and villagers, 

John Granger did not come of a grand family. 
He boasted neither blue blood nor long descent, 
but he was one of nature's gentlemen. 

So far from wronging his quondam friend, the 
sums he had advanced to Mr. Rivington far ex- 
ceeded the value of the Hall, considering the 
heavy morigage on {> when Ib came Into his 
poseeasion. ; 

He would gladly have extended a he!ping hand 
to the reduced family; but when he heard the 
opprobriow names they heaped upon him, he re- 
tired into his shell, and washed his hands of 
them and thelr concerns, 

He lived a simple country life. He and his 
wife did more good at Kingswood fn a twelve< 
month than Claude Rivington had accomplished 
{n all the years he had lived there. 

They were well recelved by rich and poor. 





If they bad had a aon he would have been 
permitted to choose a bride from the highest 
farallies in the county. 

Bat no son had been born to the millionaire, 
His only child was 2 daughter, who had left him 
long before for an Indian home; and when he 
had been five years at Rivington Hall, and news 
came she was a widow—though he and her 
mother prepared ab once to weicome thelr 
davghter, were never allowed to do so, 

died at ses, and the only crea- 
ture left for the old couple to take to their 
hearta and foster was a small, elight girl of four- 
teen, who looked more like « child of efght, 

From that hour Dorothy became the darling 
of the Hall, It soon grew an established fact 
that Miss Lonsdale could do no wrong. If she 
had not been a very sweet and unselfish nature 
the universal spolling she received must have 
ruined her, As it was, she grew up a simple 
English maigen, with talents of no common 
order, and & wondrous gift of winning heartsand 
making them her own. 

She oad an helress, whether or nod Rem. Pore 
in for Jo 8 money—siuce her er 
had left her fy heten pounds—so that Miss- 
Dot was rich enough te tempt offers even if the 
had not been her own sweet self. 

She had grown up graceful rather than ele- 
gant, Interesting rather than beautiful. She had 
her mother’s golden hair and dark blue eyer, but 
her features were the small, expressive ones of 
the Lonsdaler, and she had her father’s dark 
brows and lashes, : 

There was nothing coquetttsh or filppant about 
Dot—no airs or affectation. If anything she 
was too simple, and too much {nm earnest, and— 
it was young men brought this fault—a trifle 
too grave. 

She looked too serlous for the idle tadinage 
which has become the substitute for conversation 
nowadays. 

And yet Dot was nelther a preacher nor a 
saint, She delighted In dancing, and s theatre 
was to -her the greatest of treats. 

Her grandparents always eaid she had the 
lightest heart {maginable, Certainly she was the 
sunshine of the Hall, aod they miesed her 
bitterly when she was away, but for all that they 
iked Dot to pay visite to her Lonsdale kindred, 

It was quite determined she should be pre- 
sented to the Queen and enjoy s London season ; 
and so, not long after her eighteenth birthday, 
among the list of names at the firet Drawing 
Room of the year ap “' Mias Lonsdale, by 
her aunt, the Countess of Netherton,” 

And the old couple at Rivington Hall gloried 
iu the accounts which presently reached them of 
thelr darling’s triumphs, even though her aunt's 
prediction that she would return to them an 
en, young lady meant that she could never 
be solely their own again. 

Lady Netherton was many years younger 
than her brother, the late Sic Henry Lonsdale, 
and her own children were still in the nur- 


sery. 

She took a real pleasure in introducing her 
niece to soclety, while the liberal contribution 
old John Granger insisted on making to her 
expenses of the town establishment was a real 
assistance ; for a lawsult hung over the Nether- 
tons, and unless ib was sebtled In their favour 
the Earl would find himself with barely eight 
hundred a-year on which to maintain 
honours, and although his wife had not been 
portionless, the Interest of her five thousand 
poende wae not a great deal when you remem- 

they had five children, all under ten, all 
born with handles to their names, and all—unless 
fortune changed her mind and smiled on them 
once more—condemned to smal! means. 

" Really, Dot, you are a most enviable girl |” 

Th was a bright May when Lord 


Netherton gave vent to this o » Dob sat 
in the small room sacred to studies of the 
Earl's olive branches, 


Lord Ducie, the helr to the title (and, alas ! 

probably to little elee), aab on her lap, and the 

Ladies Marion, Jessie, and Lonlse, clustered 
while the baby. its mother’s 


















Lord Netherton half sighed as he looked sb the 
little group. 
“I am very happy,” returned Dot, calmly, 
ane q don’t see that Iam to be envied, Uncle 
a ” 


Lord Netherton looked at his wife, 

“Do you know that the partner who took you 
Into supper last night has been here to ask for a 
longer partnership?” asked the Countese, 
purposely avoiding names, from regard to the 
many little pitchers around her. ‘And I don’t 
believe there is & girl in England who would not 
gladly be in your place |” 

“Well,” said Dot, smiling, “they can’t all 
pore you know, but one can, and doubtless 


i Dot { ” 

“The honour would be too great,” sald Mise 
Lonsdale, laughing. ‘Iam aure, aunty, I was 
never meant for a great lady. It would be ilke 
living always in a conzervatory, where the heat 
almost. stifles one!” 

A glance from her husband and Lady 
Netherton left the room, calling Dot to come 
with her. fs 

Miss Lonsdale shrugged her whoulders, and 
followed her aunt submissively to her own 
boudolr, 

“My dear child,” began the Countess, "dc 
try and be serious. Lord Fame is coming at 
twelve o'clock for his answer.” " 

** His answer le quite ready. Twouldn’t marry 
bio if aoe rich as Cr cests 1” 

** He is so intensely dull. Why, Aunt Kate, I 
was yawulng after ten minutes of his society last 
pry Pout only think what {ft would be to live 
with :* 

“Do you ever mean to live with anyone?” 
asked her ladyship suddenly, 

"Certainly. I assure you I have not the 
slightest desire for a solitary existence. I mean 
to live at Kingswood with my dear old grand 

te!” 

* But, Dorothy, Mr. and Mrs, Granger can't 
live for ever.” 

Dot turned on her with dreary eyes. 

“You need not have reminded me of that,” 
she cried reproachfully, ‘‘O! course I know 
people who are seventy and elxty-five can’t be 
expected to live as long asa girl of eighteen ? 
I must lose them some day, but nob for years |” 

“Bat wouldn’b you like a house of your own, 
Dot—a house where you were queen ¢” 

“T have a home of my own,” returned Mise 
Lonsdale, calmly ; ‘‘ and as to belug queen, it is » 
very fanny thing, aunty, but wherever I am people 
seem to let me have my own way—you and 
uncle Guy, as well as the rest,” 

“Tdon’t quite know who could help it ; but, 
Dorothy, this {s your fourth offer,and you will never 
getanother soadvantageous! Think how pleased 
Mr, and Mrs. Granger would be!” 

" They “ They 
would much prefer to keep me."’ 

"They gave your mother up willingly, I was 
only a girl of thirteen when she married, but I 
can remember how they rejoiced in her happ!- 
ness.’ 

“* But, you ses,” peralsted Dot, “if 1 married 
Lord Fane there would be no happiness for them 
to rejoice at. I have often heard aboud my 
mother. Papa wasn’t a baronet or a rich map 
when she married him. He was just an officer 
in the army, with nothing in the world but hie 
pay. Mamma didn’t marry because it was tuch 
a ‘splendid chance,’ euch e ‘grand match.’ Sh 
doneh tien. 90 poll thet che Se eee ve up 
home, parents, and country for m not 

like her. I don’t think it’s In my nature to 
like that, but still I ama Lonsdale, and their 
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hia all bet aavinge. As to us”—here slo blasbed 
a A ; caeaen Cen if he 

a halfpenpy ; then, wy, 
the bells of an Indian bill eration , and 
Np Bale London season. The case 


"*T am not beautiful. Grandpapa often says I 
can't compare with my mother.’ 

* And,” went on the Countess, resolved to do 
her duty properiy while she was about it, “the 

fact of your being a great heirees makes it 
destrable you should marry a rich man.” 

Dot opened her eyes. 

"Tshould have thought it diepensed with the 
prey 3 Why should money want more money, 
pray 

" You are very provoking, dear !"’ 

“T don’t mean to be,” 

*. _ you * Dot, fet Rope over two 
thousand a yeir fo your own $, thas no 

can take from you ? If you mutid elves ane 
wishes of ail your friends, ff your husband were 
the most un man in the world, it could 
not affect your income. §> long as you live you 
have the interest of fifty thousand pounds, and at 
your death you have the power of willing away 
the principal. Without the fact that you are the 
presumptive helress of John Granger, the railifon- 
alre, you area rich prize for any fortune-hunter.” 

Dorothy grew so pale and grave that Lady 
Netherton half her warning. It was 
true, every word of Ib, but she would rather not 
have epoken ft than see the hard, pained look 

trT think 7 emderstand,” sald the giri, wearily 
ere Ss t i, ' 
*'T must have seemed very stupid not to take it 
in before, but I quite eee what you mean now, 
Lord Fane fs so rich my fortune can be no 
temptation to him, IfIdon’b marry 
eomeone like him—you think I shall be 
courted, not for what I am, brt for what I have, 
Do you know. 1t never came into my head before ? 
People are so kind to me, and life seemed so 
bright, I just took the kindness that came to me, 
and belleved in everyone, Iehall know better 
now,’ 

‘Don’t look like that, dear!” pleaded: Lad 
Netherton, ‘You quite hurb me,” 7 

“T kaow you meant ft kindly,” confessed Dot, 
with a half sob; “but, oh! I wish you hadn’t. 
I feel as if I should never in anyone 
tn = awe af can't I fe hone Marfon or 
Jets They have to dik 

Almost as she spaba Wis oor was pushed open 
and the eldest of Lady Netherton’s children 
came aofcly in. 

Marlon Ducie was as little like one’s idea of a 
small “ladyship” as could be, Nine years old, 
tor al Siena, aNROGh Uy Ue-poeng senor 

or c D 
governess—it was nob strange Marion bad de- 
veloped into 8 sober, trustworthy ‘‘ elder sister ” 
instead of a spoilt child. 

She explamed to her mother now with quaint, 
precocious auzlety that Mise Gray—the governess 
—was crying. She had a letter from home, Her 
mother was very ill, and she wanted to go home 
Ton wil let hee , 

ou go, mamme,” pleaded the 
child. “Wecan without her if I dress 
the pcan maaege 

Dot was laughing at this suggestion. 


Lady Netherton stroggied between kindly sym- 
path with the governess aud —, about the 


Lonsdale said suddenly, 


aunty. It is the very thing, and 
of ts children till ee | 


" And your balls |” ssked the Countess ; “ your 
parties—what of them {” 








Tt was settled, ae might have been guessed. 
Miss Gray went home in tearful gratitude, Dot 
was installed in the echool-room, and the report 
that Mtss Lonsdale wae indisposed reached the 
gay circles where she had been so much admired, 





CHAPTER I, 


Mr. Asxpown was taking a probrac‘ed holiday. 
He left London at Easter, and instead of the 
fortnight fa Paris he had spoken of, had not re- 
turned a month later, when May was far 
advanced, 

Hie absence was not particularly inconvenfen, 
As head partner he could, of course, choose his 
own time for return. 

Mr. Parry was by far the most active and 
popular member of the firm, and the absence of 
the chief merely threw a little more work on his 
shoulders, and drew him into rather closer re- 
ow with the young managing clerk, Basi! 

A map, with a wife who, though the 
apple of hie eye, suffered 20 much from {ll-health 
as to make it impossible for her to go about with 
him, Douglas Parry was just the man to need 
someone to make a friend of, ? 

It was a real attachment that united him to 
Mc. Ashdown, and whiie that gentleman and his 
family were abroad there were many hours the 
lawyer would have found lonely had he not ac- 
quired the habit of makiog a companion of young 
Rivington, often teking him home to dine and 
sleep at the Richmond villo, which Mrs. Parry’s 
gentle presence made ao real a home, 

Basil ‘honestly liked the Parryr. He opened 
his heart more to them than to any other 
son; but so deep had grown hie reserve since 
hie mother’s death that even they knew nothing 
of the thirst for revenge he cherished ia his 


They eat together in the partners’ private room 
discussing some knotty case, when Mr. Parry 
asked suddenly, — 

“By the way, Rivington, where do you live? 
It never struck me till yesterday. If I wanted to 
send a to you, or ff you were fil and I 
sent to inqufre, I shouldn’t have the falntest idea 
where to find Yl 

“TI never ght my private affairs could 
Interest you.” 

The older man looked pained, 

* F thought we were frienda,” he said, simply ; 
“ but even if you choose to regard our connection 
simply fo a business light, I should like to have 
your addrear.” 

"16, Theobald-street, Kennington.” 

Me. Parry started, A Londoner by birth, he 
had wwe cating years at Ciapbam ; and it so 
happened, in boyish days, Theobsid-street 
had been a short cut for him on his way home 
from S1, Paul's school. 

Thus he remembered the locality perfectly ; 
eminently respectable, no doubt, but far more 
suited to men whose whole resources amounted 
to a pound or fifteen shillings a-week than to the 
young fellow te, whose income wae larger 
than that on which many men marry and bring 
up @ family in comfors, 

“TI suppose you are fond of tramways,” he 
observed q y “I know many prefer them 


to 
~% tee Rene a Mr. Rivington, 
grimly; '‘ t approve of waeting money,” 
“You must be saving {t extensively, I should 
imsegine, by living at Toeobald-street. Why, tn 


my time, fodgings there would not have cost ten | 


shillings a-week |” 
**T pay efx.” 
felt bewfidered, 
“My dear Rivington,” he said, gravely, ** no 
man admires theft more than J et bat I think 
are carrying [!t too fer, Surely at your age 
se must be nearly thirty—something of home 
fealing and comf Ae hoger’ your abode, 
unless, Indeed,” an ‘you are 
engaged to be’ married, and all this economy ls 
practised that you may shorten the time of your 


> though, , with presen 
weeny} th see Nee doula Wares to eels 





rane Mpg begin housekeeping on less, I did 
m ” . 


“J am nob engaged to be married, and what 
{fs more, I never shall be, I have my club for a) 
needful social purposes, and I have an object for 
saving money.” 

Douglas looked at him pitifully. 

** You don’b mean you’re atill labouring to pay 
your father’s debte} I thovgh that tack was 
ended long ago!” 

“Seo it has. I don’t se@ why I should not 
trust you. Iam convinced that, soonor or later, 
& just retribution will visit John Granger. 
When he is ruined, and the property he unjustly 
seized falls into the market, I want to buy it. I 
don’t care what sacrifices | make fn the mean- 
while, I don’t mind ff I live ab Kennington till 
I am grey-heeded. All f want fs to die Rivington 
of Rivington.” 

In anawer, Basil bad expected some surprised 
remonstrance, some vehement censure of his 
acheme as Utoplau, It dawned on him slowly 
he would rather have had either than the point- 
. ok silence with which Mr. Parry regarded 

rm, 
At last he could bear the awful stillness no 
longer, and broke the pause himself. 

"Of course I'kaow [ have little chance of 
success, Scrape and save se I will, {t fs well-nigh 
impossible for me to pub by more than two 
hundred a-year ; and however carefully I invest 
my little hoard it is mere folly to think 1b would 
ever reach the lowest sum which would be de- 
manded for Rivington Hall. Ib fs my life's 
object, and ft will fai). Ishall live to see John 
Granger rufned and diegraced, but I ehall never 
‘re-enter Rivington as its master.” 

“My desr fellow,” said Mr. Parry at last, 
looking at the youbg man with deep commlsera 
tion, ‘you have brooded on your misfortunes 
until you have well-nigh lost your senses, You 
apeak like a madman!” 

Basil drew bhmself up proudly. 

“Of course, I know {t seems absurd to think 
of my ever being rich enough to buy back Riving- 
ton ; but estates have been purchased by honest 
savings before now.” 

“Tam not thinking of Rivington, but of your- 
self, There is nothing tn the idea of your 
plaching yourself and making your life one long 
self-denial which would make me anxions, 
Many men before you have sacrificed thelr life's 
happiness to some such chimera. It is your 
wild talk about Mr, Granger makes me fear for 
your sanity.” 

“Of course you can’t condemn him. He fs 
rich, and so all men epeak well of him; but 
even you can’t deny he took advantage of my 
father’s misfortunes to wrest hie estate from 
him, and Rivington Hall ts only his by a clever 
fraud,” 

Mr. Parry let the young enthusiast go on. 
He knew too well the good it wonld do him to 
speak of his Injarfes to check him ; but when 
Baail stopped from sheer want of breath, he acked 
calmly,— 

“ What, fn your opinion, was the right price of 
Rivington Hall Supposing you were a millionaire 
(as John Granger was reported to be then), and 
you were abont to purchase the estate, what 
would be your estimate?” 

"A hundred thousand pounds,” was the 
answer, given ao promptly that Mr. Parry felt 
confident the question had often been raised. 
“ My father sold several farms. The income from 
the estate now Is barely seven thousand & year ; 
so the figure I have named would be a falr price. 
Lf it was a forced gale, though, I don’s suppose It 
would fetch half.” 

Mr. Parry turned to him guletly, 

“The price paid by John Granger was a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand,” 

‘He never pald a penny.” 

** Pardon me, he advanced your father fifty 
thousand on the security of Rivington. When 
he took poseession he had to pay another seventy 
thousand to free the estate from mortgages. 
From first to last he bas paid twenty thousand 
pounds more that what you decided would be a 
fair price.” 

**T don’t suppose he really paid the fifty a6 all. 
We never saw a shilling of ts,” 
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“Your father received it in bank-uotes I was 
present at uhetime, The ter part went to 
pay bis ‘debts of honour,’ the reet was lost at the 
Derby the next week.” 

“At any rate, you can’t deny Mr, Granger 
gloated over his misfortunes }" 

** Did ycu ever see John Granger i” 

“ Never,” and the young man finshed haughtily. 
“In the days when my father first knew him he 
was anxious to ask Mr. and Mrs, Granger to 
Rivington ; but, of course, my mother would 
~— hear of entertaining a shopkeeper and his 
wife.” 

‘*I never knew before a stockbroker kept a 
shop,” remarked Mr, Parry, coolly. ‘“‘I 
know your mother came of a high family, but 
what good did it do her? Have any of her 
oF relations ever held out a helping hand to 
yout’ 

* She had no relations nearer than cousins, and 
I don’t require a helping band at all.” 

“Well, let me finish. Basll, I don’t often 
speak of the past. We have been associated in 
business for years, and I have never tten 
you were my old friend’s son ; but I did not 
speak of the old times because I thought it would 
only do harm. Now for this once you must hear 
the truth. Your father was a bler ; he had 

splendid qualities, but infatuation for 
Oe ne form was his ruin. To it he 
sacrifi wife, home, and son, He was well- 
nigh at the end of his course when he met John 
Granger ; beyond lending him money at a far 
more moderate rate of interest than was to have 
been expected, and doing his best to dissuade 
him from ruinous speculations, Mr, Granger 
bad no business dealings with him, They were 
fairly intimate. Your father bad a wonderful 
charm of manner, and no doubt he wasa very 
egreeable visitor at the stockbroker’s house ; 
but from first to last Mr, Granger never reaped 
any pecuniary benefit from intimacy. So 
far from triamphing over his ruln, John Granger 
consulted us as to whether, if he forewent his 
claims, the estate could be saved for you. Bat 
there were so many creditors [t would have 
been impossible. Instead of gloating over your 
sorrows both he and his wife sympathised with 
you, and they walted two full years after your 
mother’s death before they took ap thelr abode 
at Rivington Hall.” 

“Then they do live there?” sald Baell, 
quletly ; “‘ I have often wondered.” 

** They have lived there ever since the time I 
spesk of, and I don’t think a kinder, simpler 
couple ever existed.” 

“They must have a dreary time of [t,” sald 
Basil, “for, of course, no one would notice them 
or thelr unmannerly children.” 

The lawyer smiled—he could not help {t, He 
had been at Captain Lonedale’s wedding, and 
well remembered the beautiful vielon who had 
called John Granger father. He had admired 
Mra, Lonsdale extremely, but he had no mind to 
speak of her to Mr. Rivington, or to explain that 
her daughter was now the belle of the season. 
He on'y answered, quietly,— 

"Society opened {ts arms to receive Mr, and 
Mrs. Granger very widely. Unfortunately they 
had no children ; had they had a son there is no 
family in the county who would not have wel- 
comed him as a bridegroom.” 

Basil Rivington sat eo allent thad the kindly 
lawyer felt alarmed, 

“T am sorry if I have pained you, but, indeed, 
it is best you should know the truth, and nob go 
on nourishing your prejudices.” 

Basil sighed. 

**T can trust you.” he anid, slowly.> ‘* Answer 
me one question. Was there or was there not 
anything dishonourable in John Granger’s deal- 
ings with my father? 1 don’t mean as the world 
or as eoclety counts dishonour, but as such men 
ea you understand {0 }” 

* Nothing,” 

**Then my life’s work is at an end.” 

“* Don’t speak like that. You can’t mean your 
life’s work was revenge on Mr, Granger?” 

* Yes.” 

** This is terrible.” 

“Think of what I have suffered! Think of 
theee ten lonely years ! laid my father’s ruly, my 





mother’s death, my own poverty, all ab his door. 
I think for years I have lived only in hopes of 
vengeance, and of once more becoming meester of 
Riviogton !” 

ia I don’t see why you thculd give up the last 


**T thought you called {t dreadful 1” 

“To hope to win it beck throngh Mr, 
Granger's ruin—yes. But if you like to spend 
your youth in the dreary process of saving 
mohey—if to this end you give oe eee. 
society, all such hopes of wife and as 
make life dear—I say if you gave your whole 
soul to the work I believe you would find Mr, 
Granger a very just man. would understand 
your desire to redeem your birthright, and cell 
Rivington Hall to yon at any price estimated by 
& fair judge as its value.” 

Baall looked thoughtful. 

** But you don’t advise it!” 

‘I don’t. You are elght-and-twenty now. 
Supposing Mr, Granger accepted a quarter of the 
price in cash and the rest remained on mort- 
gage, think of the years you must toll before 
you could amass even the sum required for that! 
Really you would be forty or fifty before you 
were even the nominal ,» and you would 
be an old man before were paid 
off. To my mind it would be devoting your 
life to a shadow.” 

**T don’t see anything else to live for,” 

‘« Then find something.” 

*T can’t.” 

“ You go out sometimes, don’t you 1” 

“Ob, yes! I accept all the invitations I get. 
They are nob many.” 

“Then surely somewhere you have seen nice, 
“ey Ca girls }” 

e ” 


Basil, what you want is a wife and » home of 
your own.” 

* But——” 

"Hear me out. Theobald-s 


be able to think of Rivington Hall without a 
g. 

eel always thcught matrimony was so ¢x- 

pensive!” objected Basil. 

*T suppose you have saved money 1” 

“ Fifteen hundred ; fancy only that in all these 

eare—a mere nothing |!” 

“Nonsense! Settle the money op your wife 
when she fs found—all that remains of ft after 
furnishivug your house, which will take two or 
three hundreds ; then I will tell you a secret—or 
what was to-have been one—Mr, Ashdown means 
to retire after the long vacation, and he 
proposes that the firm shall be known in future 
as Parry and Rivington, From next November, 
young man, you may expect a substantial 
addition to your income; eo if you take my 
advice you will look out for a wife at once,” 

* It seems to be giving up all hope.” 

"My boy, you can’t have both,” said 
Parry impressively. “ A happy home, a useful 
life now, or a lonely, self-engrossed existence, 
with perhaps the chance of Rivington in the 
future, you mused make your choice. And now 
we must talk of business. It is late now, for we 
have gossiped unconsciously. I was to have gone 
to Lord Netherton’s to take him the latest letters 
about his case, I called this morning, but heard 
he was not expected from the country dntil six. 


Do you mind for once forsaking the delights of |. 


Theobald-street and calling in Mayfair for me 
any time after seven? You know all about the 
ain well as I do, so It will be the same as my 
go ig.” 

“T like Lord Netherton,” observed Basil 
quietly. ‘Things will go hardly with him if he 
loses his sult. He will be quite a poor man.” 

* Yes; and he has five children, They’re nice 
people, and though lawyers ought not to have 
feelings I am sorry for them.” 

The clock was chiming eight when Mr, Riving- 





ton knocked at Lord Netherton’s door, and the 
servant who opened it assured him the * Ear! 
would be at home in half an hour, He had been 
much vexed at missing Mr, Parry, and bad gone 
out toescort the Countes: to a concert. Arrived 
there he would leave her fn the care of friends, anc 
return at once ifthe gentleman would please to 
walt. Neat aig 
The gentleman did please, and was ushered 
into ® small sitting-room where a lamp burnt 
brightly. 

At first he imagined himself alone, and was 
beginning to turn over the leaves of a book on 
the table when a soft voice fell on his ear. 

“ So Cinderella married the Prince, and lived 
happy ever afterwards ; and now, children, you 
pon: prene go to bed, or what will nurse say ?” 

Throngh the green folding-doors there came 
towards him a young girl pte Jaaper we in black, 

to skirts, 


with two children cling!n; 

They made a pretty peach Basil thought. 
The girl was a governess, of course; her plain 
untrimmed dress looked like it. Besides, Lady 
Netherton would not have left a visitor at home 
aloue, 

She half started as gy Rage & ay ; 
then, after dismissing , she came 
back, and looking steadily Into his face asked, 
“ Are you Mr, Parry?" 2 

"No; but I have come from him on business, 
I to find Lord Netherton.” 

** He will be home very soon now.” 

She sat down, and Basil followed her example. 
Clearly, since they were both inhabiting the same 
room, they might as well entertain «ach other. 

* Do know you recalled my childhood just 
now? [had not heard the story of Cinderella 
since I was a little boy.” 

“Tt ls very pretty.” 

** And very sad.” 

“'] suppose so,’ sald the girl dreamily, “ You 
see the world fa so big, and there are so many 
Cinderellas,” 


It dawned on Basil suddenly she might bs 
epeaking of herself among them. 

It could nob be a very brilliant lot, surely, to 
perform homely duties in s fashionable family, 
and amusements 


" Leuppose so,” he sald, after » pause ; “ bat 
they can’t all have a fairy godmother, can 
? 


“ Nor a little glass slipper |'’ smiled back Dot, 
who had quickly divined the young man mistook 
her for the governess, and was heartily enjoyirg 
his pitying tone of commiseration, It was so 
unlike the fowing compliments usually lavished 
on Mies Lonsdale, beauty and heiress! ‘ I think 
that {s the children’s favourite part. The last 
Lady Louise—she is four years old—had » 
palr of shoes she cried bitterly because her 
mother wouldn’t buy them of glass, like dear 
little Cinderella’s |” 

“ You are very fond of children ?” 

He spoke as one who makes an assertion, nod 
one who asks a question. 

Dot smiled. 

“ Of these children. 1 don’t think I have had 
much experience of any others.” 

“The first situation,” decided Basil, “1 
wonder how she likes 1b?” Aloud—'‘‘ Have you 
been with Lady Netherton long ?” 

“ Six weeks ! I came to her when she left the 
country. I used to long to see Jondon, but } 
was very much disappointed in ft,” 

ve Wh ? ” 

"J don’t know—it Is all such a whirl.” 

“ And you are used to « country life!” 

” Yes, siace I came home; but I have only 
been four years in England.” 

“ T should ure guessed ycu to be foreign 

ou look Engil 
is go oa te India, and lived there till 2 
was seven years old; then "3 regimens 
went to Natal, and we sto there till he 
died. 


Basil imagined her a soldier's chiid, the 
daughter of a needy Pas who died withovt 
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making any provision for her. How was he to 
gaess Sir Henry Lonsdale had been only second 
to the Governor in importance in Natal, and this 
slim graceful maiden was his helress ? 

“Then you must have felt the cold,” sald 
a Maa “after living In Iadia and 
Natal?” 

"Ob, one gets used to thing:,” said Dot, 
gravely, “and I am very fond of England ; 
though sometimes, when I see anyone from Natal, 
it gives re @ sort of strange pain here,” and she 
touched her heart, *‘ You see it is all so different 
here. ” 

“Tea Lady Netherton a nice woman?” asked 
Mr. Rivington abruptly. 
good sort of man--rather careless, you know, but 
very kind-hearted I should say.” 

Dot was on the verge of laughter—she really 
could not help ft. It was an Intenze relief to her 
when @ servant entered to ssy the Earl had 
returned, and forthwith Basil was marshalled to 
his p ce, 


CHAPTER IIL 


Lord Neruearton did not seek his niece, After 
more than an hour she heard the hall-door close, 
and learned from the servants he had gone out 
with the ‘ gentleman from Mr, Parry.” 

“He will go on to the concert and fetch Aunt 
Kate,” decided Miss Lonsdale to herself. ‘‘ Well, 
he might have come and told me if there was 
any good news about the law-suit. Dear me, 
Miss Gray must have had a very dull life of ft. 1 
haven't filled her place—and it’s only a make- 
pry sie oo the ey ee hours yet, 
and I’m y tired of it. Am I getting spoilt, 
I wonder? I used not to mind how quiet } om 
were. Iwas as happy at Rivington as at the 
grandest ball, and now I am because 

b thet 1 Mr, Parry’ anion ar 
who man was t “ r, 
suppose; but I always thought’ Mr. Ashdown 
was an older man. How he seemed to pity me! 
Perhaps he hae sisters of his own, and wouldn’t 
like the ides of one of them being a governesa 
Well, I do believe in all my eighteen years I 
never was an object for honest commiseration 
before, It's quite a new sensation.” 

Eater the Sraatens and her husband. Lady 
Netherton went up to Dot and kissed her 
amilingly. 

en is Sk Gs tap ee 0 Menge 
eaten up, b was a gerous 
experiment to have been alone with her. Didn't 
you feel scared, Dot?” 

Dot felt put ont, 

“TI don’t understand,” she said, quietly ; 
“you are talking In riddles. If you mean the 
gentleman from Mr. Parry, he was very pleasant 
company, 8o quiet and well bred.” 

“Tell her, Kate,” laughed Lord Netherton, 
‘or she will go on praising her enemy.” 

“*T haven’t got an enemy,” said Dot, compla- 
cently, 

* Haven’s you never heard of Baell Rivington, 
young lady? Don’s you know that he cherlahes 
an aversion almost equal to a Spaniard’s hatred 
against your grandfather and his race?” 

Dot had heard the story; had heard John 
Granger regret again and the foolish mis- 
take which made it im ble for him to be- 
friend the young man. Dob had weaved full 
many ® romance about the disinterested man, 
bat she had imagined him gloomy and morose— 
a8 going about with heir half way over 
shoulders, and a dress something between the 
costume of Banthorne in Patience 


any other young man of 
cation, 
“That Baal Rivington!” 
"Why, I never would have believed It.” 
“Tassure you I was in 
Earl emi I 
lustead of 





“Her husband Is a |’ 





likely to send, and so Dot waa entertaining her 
grandfather's foe.” 

Dot looked unusually thoughtful ; she seemed 
taking the episode as comething serious, while 
the Nethertons looked on it as an amusing 
adventare. 

“Cheer up, Dot,” esid the Earl gafly; 
“there’s no harm done, I don’t suppose 
Rivington knows that Miss Lonsdale is Jobn 
Granger's grandchild, and If he did he is too 
true a gentleman to be uncourteous to a woman, 
Did he talk to you or maintain a gloomy silence } 
You know it is a ssying about bim that he is 
never heard to laugh and rarely seen to mile." 

“TI think he smiled—~once,” 

“ Then he did not know your parentage!” 

** He did not know I was Mies Lonsdale. It 
was an absurd mistake, of course; but he took 
me for the children’s governess.” 

“Comedy in high life,” said Lord Netherton 
lightly. “‘Lawyer’s clerk-~disinherited gentile- 
man—nur' governesse—-a great helrese—I 
hope you both sustained your parts wel).”’ 

‘I liked him.” 

‘*My dear,” said the Harl to his wife, ‘‘ had 
we nob better note down that sentiment cire- 
fully ; it is the first time In all my acquaintance 
with her that Miss Lonsdale has deigned to ‘like’ 
one of the opposite sex.” 

“I wish you would not be ridiculour,” pouted 
Dot. ‘'I mean just whatI say, I thought him 
& very sensible young man—and I liked him.” 

“Thad better give Fane and your other ad- 
mirers a kindly hint that nothing but the 
profoundest sense goes down with your highness, 
They had better forsake the language of poetry 
and compliments and glean thelr conversation 
from biue-books and statistics in future.” 

But Dot was thoroughly put out, and she left 
the room without another word, or even the 
ceremony of good-night, 

The Earl and Countess exchanged glances, 
These two understood each other so weil they 
did not always need to clothe their thoughts in 


words, 

“It would be a Wry suitable thing,” sald 
Lord Netherton, slowly; ‘of course, he has 
nothing, but he comes of a fine old family, and 
bas no ordinary talents.” 

‘And poor little Dot is almost weighed down 
with wealth. Do you know, Guy, I should like 
it very much.” 

“Taen say nothiog about it; our princess Is 
of a slightly wayward temperament, and will 
never do anything she sees is expected of her,” 

*' My dear Guy, I was only speaking as one 
does of a castle fn the afr. Why, Basil Rivington 
detests her grandfather's very name, He would 
not marry @ descendant of John Granger to save 
hie life ; besides, from all I hear of him, I should 
say he is the last man in the world to fall in love 
with an heiress,” 

“Need he know she is anhelress! Couldn’t 
ber little pastoral, began by accident, be con- 
tiaued, and he know her only as your little nur- 
sery governess? Your niece isa problem to me, 
Kate! She has declined the best match of the 
season, and I confess I have two feare respecting 
her, Elther she will falla prey to some un- 
scrupulous fortune-hunter, or she will fix her 
attention on some aristocratic scoundrel endowed 
with a handsome face, The old folks at Riving- 
tom can’t live for ever, and the care of Dot will 
devolve on us, I wust say I should like to see her 


mt 
¥ there is nothing against this man except 


' ” 
Birth, character, taster, and 
are blameless. Parry was talking 
me only last week, and said he could 
one fault with him. His early misfor- 
Ley oy made him old before his time, and that 
not 


if he fall in love soon, he would be a 
confirmed old bachelor by the time he was 
waiaw 


“ What does that ‘ well’ mean!” 
** What do you want me to do?” 
a eae How long is Miss Gray going to 





oF ht. Dot’s filling her place is, of 
course, abaurd, but the children jast idojise her ; 








and really I can understand her not caring to go 
Into society so soon after the affalr with Lord 
Fane.” 

“ A fortnighb? Good! I have invited Riving- 
ton to dinner to-morrow en familie. 1 went to 
have along conversation over this law business. 
Suggest to Dot she may not care to meet him, 
and, unless I am mistaken, abe will declare che fs 
quite ready to do so, only she must not be In- 
introduced to him in her true character,’ 


iM Bat ”” 
My dear, your 14le would be simplicity 
itself! You know Miss Gray often comes Into 


the drawing-room of an evening, and I don’t 
think we make her feel like an intruder. Bet 
Dob to pour out tea, and without a word 
from elther of us, Mr, Rivington will go on in his 
error,” 

Lord Netherton musb surely have had great 
acquaintance with his niece's character, for she 
did precisely what he foretold. 

* Not meet him because he fancies grandpapa 
has ipjared him! Why it’s absurd, Aunt Kate. 
If you think {s would make you feel uncom- 
fortable I’ll not come in to dinner, but I shall be 
fo the drawing-room after, T'll pub on the 
plainest dress I have, and you need nod intro- 
duce us, then he'll be sure to think I’m the 
governess |” 

“Very well,” sald Lady Netherton, gravely, 
“bat don’t filrt with him, Dot.” 

“T never flirted with anyone in my life,” cried 
Mise Lonsdale, indignantly ; “and I am quite 
sure Mr. Rivington is not the man to dream of 
such a thing. He fs not in the least frivolous— 
® grave, rational Individual, with plenty of 
common-sense, nob an empty-headed coxcomb 
like Lord Fane |” 

Poor Lady Netherton, who had never seen the 
paragon so much bepraised by both her niece 
and husband, began to picture to herself a pials, 
cadaverous-looking man, who had some practical 
hobby (as drainage, ventilation, or temperance}, 
and rode {t upmercifully wherever he was, 

She certainly did nob look forward to her 
dinner the next night. Bat she was one of those 
large-hearted women who delight to show special 
courtesy to those on whom fortune has not 
frowned, and so she dreased herself in black silk 
in Basil’s honour, and entered the drawing-room 
five minutes before seven, as pretty and 
attractive a matron as London could have 
produced, , 

" This ls Mr, Rivington, Kate. He has been 
kind enough to throw some fresh light on our 
arguments in the lawsuit, and I have persuaded 
him to come here that we may talk over them fn 


Lady Netherton put out her hand and wel- 
comed Basil with charming , but she was fn 
extreme bewilderment the while, and felt inclined 
to charge both her husband and Dot with wil- 
fully deceiving her, A “practical, sensible, 
young man”—a ‘‘grave, rational Individual,” 
thas was how they ted the young lawyer. 

Well, all that ht be true, but how much 
they hed left u 1 Why, Basil Rivington 
was the bandsomest man she had met that season, 
and his manners had a kind of courtly finish and 
dignified reserve, which reminded her. of the oid 
bobility of Paris, 

Still she could hardly reproach her lord at that 
moment, and Dot was not there, so there was 
nothing for it but to Jock her surprise ia her 
own heart, and go in to dinner on Mr. Rivington’s 
arn. 

The repast was simple, but not luxuriant. 
Everything was in perfect taste, bub the meal 
remained quiet family dinner, not a banquet. 

Lady Netherton rose almost tly the 
dessert waz on the table, and said to her hue- 


band,— 

“The children are not coming in to-night, as 
you hava business to talk about. Coffee will 
be at ning, unless you would rather have it 
here?" “+ 

" By no means,” sald the Earl, 

Then, as the door closed on his wife, the smile 
left bis face, and he said, simply, to Basil— 

"You will understand I have no common 
interests at stake In this lawsuit, I always knew 
losing it meant poverty, but I have discovered 
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through Parry, lately, that if we fail they can 
take 6 penny of my private fortune for the 
coats on other side. I shall have no fn 
the world left. The interest of my wife's for- 
tune is two hundred a year, and we have little 
children, Of course I could get a diplomatic 
appointment abroad, ‘but that would be little 
enough. I do nob want Lady Netherton to 
suspect how bad things sre. She fs anxious 
enough now.” 
“ She does not seem so.” 
, ee has a hy pe ge Well, after all, 

mash nod grum had nine years of - 
fect happiness before this wretched claim ee 
started, and even if they make me a pauper! 
absll have my wife and children left!” 

The conversation wae long and earnest, but no 
talking could change the fact that thicgs looked 
very unfortunate fer the Nethertons ; and when 
Basil followed his host to the drawing-room, he 
had become ao engrossed In his troubles as almost 
to forget the doubt which had occupied his mind 
all the way to Mayfalr. 

Should he ese again the elim, black-robed 
figure whom fn his heart he called his little 
Cinderella { 

One giance, and he knew she was there—the 
aame black dress fu {ts sweet plainness, and a 


trifle of fancy work in her hand, She dropped | he 


ip as they entered, and rushed to the testray. 

Lady Netherton made no attempt’ to intro- 
duce her, but as she sat down to pour out the 
coffee sald, g — 

** You had better ring, dear |” 

Basll’s quick ears caught the last word, and 
concluded from {t his heroine had, at least, no un- 
kindness to put up with, S:ill, he thought, 
— they might surely have introduced 

im, 

It was trying, to say the least, he considered, 
with anyone whose very name he did not know ; 
but for all that his lingered on the fair face 
as he took his cup Of coffee from her hand, and 
he felt grateful to Lady Netherton when, still 
without using any name, she asked the little 
governess to sing something. 

“She haz such a sweet voice,” explained the 
Countess to Basil, when Dot had opened the 
plano. “ She lived abroad uutil she was fourteen, 
#0, of course, she has had but Httle training ; 
still, no voice now seems to me so aweet. My 
little ssys the angels mast aing like that in 
Heaven.” : 

And as Dot’s voice rose sweet and clear in 
that old- but ever-touching ballad of “ Auld 
Robin Gray” Basil decided he agreed entirely 
— the sentiments of Lady Netherton’s son and 





CHAPTER IV. 


A PORTNIGHT is not-a very long space of time, 
counting by days or weeks, but it is astonishing 
how much can happen in it, 

When poor Miss Gray was hurriedly summoned 
to her mother’s alck bed Dorothy Lonedale and 
Basil Rivington were perfect strangers, and, 
bealdes that, they were perfectly heart-whole 
and fancy free, 

Both had s positive aversion for the mere talk 
of such things as love or marriage, yeb before 
Misa Gray's leave of absence had more than half 
elapsed, Dot and the young lawyer were on the 
most friendly terms, and Basil at least had lost 
all intentions of perpetual celibacy. 

A great many wise people would have con- 
demned the Nethertons severely for letting euch 
a sbate of things arlse, but, as we have seen, the 
Earl and Countess were romantic, in spite of their 
small moans and large family. 

Lord Netherton thought the best thing that 
could happen to Dot would be to find someone 
who loved her for herself alone, and to be a 
pretty, graceful Countess. 

There seemed to be a kind of poetic jastice 
in love’ bringing back to Basil the old home 
which hisifather’s folly had wrested from the 
Rivingtons. 

Neither the Earl nor his wife would bave done 
anything to prevent the pretty drama enacted 
under thelr eyes ; but beyond letting Bazil con- 





tinue in his mistake as to "ot’s position in their 
faraily, they did nothiog to encourage him, 

Ib was more one of those pretty toys 
which, once wound up and set going, requires no 
assistance from anyone, 

Mr. Parry's plata ing had opened Basil's 
= to the cruel t he was bringing on his 
life. 


He was just in the condition likely to fall in 
love he encountered Dob telling the old 
tale of Cinderella to her little cousins. The mils- 
chief was done almost before Lady Neiherton’s 
little dinner, and it was accomplished beyond 
recall when the fair-hatred girl sang the time- 
honoured ballads he had heard from hfs mother’s 
lips in childhood. 

He went home to Theobald.street hopelessly In 
love. Never had the meanness and dreariness of 
his abode so stcuck him. 

How could he possibly have been contented to 
live there so long? What would Dot say could 
she see the place which for long years had 
served him for a home ? 

He caught her name that first. night: from 
the children. It was pecullar they 
should be allowed to treat thelr governess so 
familiarly ; bot them she was little more 
than a child herself, and the same jast sulted 


rt. 

Mr. Rivington an to think seriously 
whether he should jn at once, Whether he 
ever came any nearer to Dob or no he could 
never again be contented with those two wretched 
rooms, 

“Tam golng to take your advice,” he told Mr. 
Parry, frankly, the next morning when they were 
lunching together, “aud I only wish you had 
given it me years before, Ihave wasted a great 
slice of my life. 

"Then you forswear revenge, and try to be 
hap without the Hall.” 

Pam going to try and forget all fn my life 
that happened before I came to your office; 
and, as a proof, I have given notics in Theobald- 
atreet, as mean to tske rooms more sulted to 

managing clerk.” 

“ And the other part of my advice—for some- 
one to to make a ‘home’ of the sald rooms— 
what about that?” 

Basil smiled. 

“ We shall ses.” 

The lawyer felt his counsel had nob bsen 
thrown away. The talk fell on business 
matters, and, of course, the Netherton case was 
discuseed, 

“T am gled you consulted with the Earl about 
it. Tne truth is, Basil, i have such a personal 
friendship for the Nethertons Iam oo anxious 
for the reeult to view things calmly, and welgh 
the pros and cons fairly.” 

TI dined there last night. Lady Netherton is 
charming. I suppose you know her?” 

* Rather—con: she was my ward.” 

“Your ward? How strange!” 

“She was not a great lady then, but the orphan 
sister of a young oflicer who had nothing fn the 
world but his pay. He married the daughter of 
friend of mine, but bis regiment was ordered to 
India, and so his sister was left at echool, and 
for sever years her bright face was the sunshine 
of our home In the holids Fortune came to 
her brother again. He rose high in his profession, 
and came into the family honours, Kate went 
out to live with him and his wife when she was 
eighteen, but they only kept her for six months. 
She marrfed just before her brother was 
ordered to Natal,” 

“India and Natal! That explains ib then,” 
esld Basti, thoughtfully. “No doubt Lady 
Netherton knew her parents abroad.” 

“ My dear Basil, what on earth are you talking 
about 1” 

"*T was thinking of Lady Netherton’s governess, 
alr, She told me she was born in India, and 
lived first there and then in Natal, I was rather 
surprised to see how completely at home she was 
with them all; but, of course, what have 
told me makes fs clear. I dare say Lady Nether- 
ton knew her family well.” 


Now, 1b so happened that Mr. Parry had been 


introduced to the real Miss Gray, an inestimable 
young person, with anub nose, sandy hair, and 





spectacles. He knew, moreover, she had never 
been out of England in her Wife, and he saw at 
once his young felend was under a 
mistake ; he was anxious to lerstand [ts 
natare before he set him right, 

“ They are pretty children, the little Ducies. 
Rather young for a governess,” 

“ She fs almost a child herself. They call hor 
Dot, and Lady Netherton treats her something 
like a younger sister. It was only her dress and 
her belng with the children told me she was the 
a besides, they never introduced me *o 

er.” ; ‘ 

Mr, Parry saw the trath fn a moment. He 
had wever chanced to see Dorothy Lonsdale, 
but he had known both her and could 
understand their. child was likely to be rarely 
attractive. : 

That Basil had fallen hopelessly tn love was 
evident; but what he would say when {t 
dawned on him his divinity was nob a needy 
governess, but the hefress of a millionaire on 
whom he had vowed vengeance, was hard to 


guess. 

**T can’t enlighten him,” decided Mr, Parry. 
“I suppose the Earl and Countess know what 
they are about.” 

It they did not they were very rash, for they 
gave the young people a great many oppor: 
tunities of mesting, 

ae Be and — would ae be shut g 
cons: over the papers in the great case for 
gn hour or two In the evening, and Lord Nether- 
ton always brovghtin his young alde-de-camp for 
coffee and music later. 

Then Lady Netherton discovered he lived 
alone, and Invited him to spend Sanday. And 
one never. to-be-forgotten Saturday he was per- 
mitted to help her and the governess escort the 
three elder children to the Z0, 

In short, Mr. Basil Rivington was given ail 
poastble opportunities of falling in love with Dot, 
and, to do him justice, he avalled himself of them 
zealously, 

"Gay, how le this to end?” 

It was two days before Miss Gray’s return 
when the Countess made this appeal to her 


lord. 
Mr, Rivington had been in for half-an-hour, 
and had neyer taken his eyes off Miss Lonsdale’s 


His secret was plain enough. Bat Dot’s sen- 
timents were a mystery; she was gay and sad 
by fits and starts. Her aunt had more than 
once surprised her in tears, and {nstead of 
taking any interest in her tollet for a ball st 
a noble duke’s three days hence (when Lord 
Fane, having departed for Norway, there was 
no longer any excuse for herself) 2he 
did nothing but declare she sh nob go; she 
hated dancing and would rather stay 1 
home. 

If Aunt Kate were tired of her she would 
go back to her grandparents. They would 
never be cross because she did not care for 
balls, 

Lord Netherton looked perplexed at his wife’: 
appeal, and, man like, strove to put the decislon 
on her shoulders, 

“T should say you had better speak to her. 
Rivington’s eafe to is ve as soon as he gete 
a chance, and y I hope she won't fiy a) 
him.” 

** Why should she?” 

‘6 There fs no accounting for her fancies, She 
was the sweetest girl I ever met, but this season 
has turned her head.” 

“ What then?” 


"Poor child! She has woke up to the know- 


ledge she is s great heiress, and that much of 


lavishly fs paid to John Granger's grandchild, and 
not to elmple Dot Lonsdale.’ ¢ 
** Well, you had better speak to her.” 
“Bat what am I to say?” 
Poor Lord Netherton got impatient. 
“J doa't know, ‘Teil her nob to snap the 
head off, for rink fine, honourable 
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person many an heiress would be proud to smile 
him 


on * 

The Countess promised to do her best. She 
. breakfasved in her own room the next day and sent 
a mesenge for her niece, thinking thus to secure 
thelr (éte-d-téte from interruption 

“T bave a letter from Miss Gray, dear. Her 
mother f¢ much better, and she returns to- 


No answer, 

“To has been so good of you to tire yourself 
with the children. I can’t think what I should 
have done withoub yous; but I am glad you 
won’t be troubled with them much longer. You 
have lost # fortnight of the season already.” 

" T hate the season,” 

The Countess would not seem to hear. 

“Lord Fane safled for Norway yesterday, so 
there will be ho fear of meeting him at the 
Duchess’s ball, I bave chosen you charming 
dresa, and I mean you to look your bes?,” 

“T don’t want to go.” 

‘* My Gear child !"’ 

Dot to sob almost hysterically, 

"I Iam the most unlucky girl: every- 
thing goes wrong with ms, Why wasn’t I 
—_ Pe! hard-working governess, like Mizs 

ray 

" My dear Dorothy, I am very thankfal you 
were not. Believe me, things are far better as 
they are.” 

* No,” 

"What is troubling you, dear? Won't you 
tell me why you wish yourself in the place of 
poor Miss Gray 1”’ 

Dot blushed hotly, 

‘“*] should have been happy.” 

** My dear girl, I don’t despair of your being 
nappy now, only tell me in what particular way 

~ Z rex Gray would have secured your hap- 
e588 ” 
: Dot blushed, 

"I should have thought you knew.” 

"Do let me know, Dot, and I promise to help 
you in any way you like, Tellme.” 

As poor Dot kept silence, - 

“ Are you repentiog of your answer to Lord 
Fane?” 

"Oh, no!” most indignantly. 

** Have you come to my wsy of thinking that 
a home of your very own, shared with some one 
who loved you dearly, would be a better fate after 
= being the suushine of your grand!ather’s 

ouse ” 

There were deeper blushes than ever, but Lady 
Netherton quite understood the whispered almost 
{inaudible reply meant “ Yes,” 

‘Well, then, I ses no cause for teara, Basil 
Rivington is a lover of whom anyone In the 
world might be proud, and any etranger who had 
ones seen in your presence would know he 
worships the —_ you walk on.” 

But even this speech brought noe comfort to 
the fair, tearful face, 

Dot sobbed on, and the Countess grew Indig- 
nant with her, 

‘* Really, Dorothy,” ehe said, gravely, “I can’t 
make you out. You must know that Mr. Riving- 
ton fa only waiting for an opportunity to propose 
to you. If can say ‘yes’ to him no one in 
the world blame you, and we shall all rejoice 
in your happiness. Now, do tell me what you 
have bo ery for $” 

' Dot dried her eyes. 

The wholesome reproof had, ab leatt, braced 
ber for an explanation. 

“* He will never forgive me, He hates deceit. 
He wall’ te to Unele Gay last night. They were 

scussing 
Rivington sald; ‘Phe one fault I could never 
pardon ie decelt, Alleles might be forgiven, but 
trust must die it has once been deceived,’ 


Qe 


last, and ft was his,” 
“You have not deceived him, We never 
‘roduced you te him! It was entirely his o 


fn- 


some character in a book, and Mr..| find 


“ But we let him rest fa it.” 

The Countess held her ground. 

“And even if we did tha» is our fault, not 
yours, His love can’t be worth twuch if just 
that parts you.” 

Dot shook her head, 

‘* Tn any case, ib would have been a struggle 
between love and pride. He would have had to 
sacrifice many prejadices to marry me, but now 
{t fs quite hopeless.” 

" At least, you will listen to him 1” 

“T had far rather not, It would be much less 
painful never to hear he loved ms than to have 
the offer of his love and then lose it again,” 

And that was all poor Lady Netherton conld 
extract from her wayward niece. 

"Keep them apart if you possibly can,” was 
the last counsel to her husband. ‘ Dot is almost 
knocked up with fretting. Really, if she goes on 
like this I shall feel inclined to send her back to 
Mrs. Granger.” ; 

Bat things never happen quite as people 


. While the Nethertons were atriving to me | 
Mr. Rivington away from Dot, and yet not to fa’ 
in any hospitality to him, Mies Lonsdale took a 
sudden fancy into. her head, which she did nod 
communicate to any one. . 

She knew that she wasrich, Her aunt had 
explained {it to her ; but in spite of Lady Nether- 
ton’s information, Dot's ideas on the subject were 
very vague, 

The idea came suddenly into her head that if 
only she could get rid of all her money before 
Basil proposed to her, she would ba guiltless of 
deception, aince “ Dot,” the only name he had 
ever heard applied to her, was really her own. 

She had been well educated, bub guarded with 
extreme care from all knowledge of sin and 
sorrow. Dob was about as destitute of.worldly 
wisdom as her little cousins, 

She was rich, and money was in the way of 
her happiness ; therefore, clearly she bad better 
get rid of it, 

She was quite aware her grandparents and the 
Nethertons would both refuse to help her ; but 
she had read in the paper some of those specious 
advertisements, dec'aring that a certain firm gave 
advice on all confidential business, and arranged 
domestic matters with the utmost despatch and 


secrecy, 

Clearly they were the people to help her, and 
though she had never been out alone in London 
In her life, and had not the slightest idea of the 
geography of the City, she set forth on her errand 
valiantly, though all she had to guide her was 
the address of a court in Fetter. lane, 

It was a broiling Jane day, and Dot wore a 
light airy French costume, which, though just 
the thing for driving In the park, or making cails 
with ber aunt, was out of place in the Ciby, and 
thus Dod set forth for her Interview with 
_——. Ball and Woerd, of Blank-courb, Feiter- 

ne, 

A cab to Charing Cross was the first step. 
Had she ouly dared she would have taken ib the 
whole way, but she was anxious not to call atten- 
tion to her appearance at Blank-court, and so 
she plodded wearily on, the sun’s fierce rays 
beating down on her—a tired, forlorn, lttle 
figure, already wishing herself safe back under 
her aunt’s wing ; and yet tradging bravely on In 
the one forlorn hope of freelog ‘herself from 
“aa she felt would rob her of Basil Riviogton’s 

6. 

She reached Fetter-lane after many an anxious 
inquiry, and turned down its labyriaths, but to 
Biank-court was guite another matter, 
There wefe so many turniogs, she was mystified ; 
end some of them looked so unlike the places 
she was accustomed to, she shrank from closer 
Investigation, 

She was almost in despair when a drunken 
man, just sufficiently intoxicated to be quarrel- 
somely lively, jostled up againet her, and to ber 
horror began a farailiarly affectionate addrese, 
The whole places seemed golng round and round 
with Dot. She felb she was going to faint, and 
yet she strove with powerful eagerness to retain 
consciousness, Then suddenly she saw a well- 





mistake to fancy you were the governess.” 


known figure, and with one gasping cry for 


help she sank, fainting, into Baell Rivington’s 
arms ! 


CHAPTER V,, AND LAST, 


Wen Dot came to herself she waz sittiog in 
& small parlour, furnished in the style of shop. 
parlours generally, and the smell of cakes and 
coffee made her gradually aware she must have 
been carried to a confectioner’s in Holborn—pro- 
bably, since she was almost at that end of Fetter- 
lane whea her fright occurred, 

A young person In a very shiny black dres 
was waiting on her assidnouely, and poor Dot 
swallowed at her bidding a giass of the very 
fieriest port wine befors eho was allowed to 
speak, 

** You're better now,” declared the attendant, 
cheerfully, ‘‘and the gentleman may come fn 
Dear me, I never saw any one so frightened os 
he looked when he brought you lo. He wanted 
to send for a doctor, but I told him it war 
nothing in the world but fright.” 

Dot would gladly have protested she did not 
want the gentleman to come fn, but as they must 
meet before she left the smal), dingy-looking 
shop, perhaps it was better to get [t over. 

Would he be very angry? Aud oh! how 
could she anewer him ff he asked her what ehe 
was dolng there alove? 

Bot Baell asked nothing of the kind. 

Very gently closing the door on the young lady 
with the shiny drees, he came up to where Dot 
Jay on an ugly faded chintz sofa and took her 
hand. . 

“ You are better now ?” 

‘*I am quite well, Ob, Mr. Rivington, how 
am I to thank you |” 

He smiled, 

Shall I tell you?” 

Dot had no mind to say “yes.” She tarned 
the subject from her gratitude to {ts cause. 

**T was so frightened. I dare say it was foolish 
of me, but I felt terrified,” 

‘Of course you ought never to have been 
allowed to come ont alone; Lady Netherton 
ought to be ashamed of herself,” 

“Tb wae not her fault. I never told hor I wae 
coming.” 

Still no questions, still no scolding ; he only 
asked, tenderly, *' Was that wise }” 

* Tt was very foolish, I am always doing foollsh 
things ; but, oh ! Mr. Rivington, I am zo thank- 
fal you were there 1” 

“ And ao am T; I bad been watching you for a 
few seconds, I felt I conld not be mistaken in 
you, and yet I could not belleve Lady Netherton 
would send you {nto the City alone.” 

"She dida’s”—Dot was innately truthful. 
'* By this time I expect she is wondering what 
has become of me,” : 

"She muah wait a little longer. I have some- 
thing to say to you,” 

It was coming then. 

“Don’t scold me,” pleaded Dot, 
roeant to do anything wrong.” 

* Do you know it fs a fortuight to-morrow 
since I saw you first ?” 

“Ts itt” 

" A fortnight is not long, but it has been long 
enough to teach me two things. I love you 
better than all the world, and if I cannot wie 
your heart I shall go lonely to my grave.’ 

Dead silence, 

** Dot, couldnt you learn to love me! I would 
take such care of you, my darling, and cherish 
you 20 fondly!” 

Surely that shabby little room had never 
before listened to such a love-story ! 

“Don’t,” pleaded Dot, passionately, ‘‘TI love 
you just as you do me, but you will hate me by- 
and- » 


d 

Poor Bacil looked bewildered. 

* T am not likely to change, dear !” 

“T know that,” sald Dot, ruefully ; ‘I wish 
you were.” 

Dot!" 

"Tf you were likely to change I need not mind 
what you sald. Don't you remember you told 
the Earl you could never care for anyone who 


"TI never 





had deceived you ”’ 
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** But you are true as steel?” 

“Tam not; I have decelved you horribly.” 

His face grew deadly white, 

“You don’t mean that 
that you were going 
Child, for plty’s sake, speak plainly!” 

*'I bave not a lover, if you mean by that any- 
one I love—unless {bis you; but for ail that I 
have deceived you, I was going thére this after- 
neon to see if they could help me.” 

He shuddered as he read the advertisement— 
at the mere thought she might have been brought 
into contect with the men who framed it. 

“* Sappose I help you instead? Iam a lawyer 
you kuow. Promise to marry me first, and I 
will give you my legal assistance on any possible 
subject.” 

She shook her head. 

“You have confessed, you see, Don’t you 
think you owe it to me to explain why you send 
me away t” 

‘‘T don’t send you—you will go,” 

‘<T hall never ‘go’ willingly. Now, Dot, 
what le the great secret that is to part us?” 

“T am not Lady Netherton's governess. I was 
staying with her, and the real governess went 
away, so I helped with the children. You see,” 
she ted, “I have decelved you. Ileb you 
think me Miss Gray, andi am not.” 

"* My dear child,” said Basil, fondly, “as I want 
you to change your neme for &§ soon as 
poseible, I really don’t mind particularly whether 
it’s Gray Or anything eles at present, though ae 
you should have been playing at governesses 
can’t thiok.” 

** You see you made the mistake yourself first, 
and Uacle Gay thought you might object to come 
and help him if you knew’my true name,” 

e - 7 it so very terrible? and who fs Uacle 
ay ” 

"It Is Dorothy Lonsdale; Uncle Gay is Lord 
Netherton.” 

“Dot 1” 

“T can’t help {t,”” pleaded Dot. 

“Only you are the richest helress of the day, 
and Lam a hard-working lawyer. Oh! child, I 
thought you a penniless l{ttle governess whom I 
might take to my heart and cherizh.”’ 

“T sald you would go away,” retorted Dob, 
“and I was going this afternoon to ask these 
people if I couldn’t make the money over to Aunt 
Kate?” 

**And that is the point you require legal ald 
upon? Oh! Dot, why didyou turn out a great 
hefress 1” 

"T don’t know,” said Dot, with a sigh ; ‘and 
there’s worse to come.” 

‘Worse what?” 

‘Worse drawbacks to poor little me. You 
will take up your hat and rua straight out of the 
room when you hear !»,.” 

Bab though she said so she kept her hand in 
his, acd it was not withdrawn as ehe told him 
that ehe was his enemy’s grandchild, Joha 
Granger’s heiress, 

““Why don't you go; you will quite hate me 
now 1” 

**Texpect Mr. Granger will insist upon your 
going. Oh! Dot, things are very hard upon us,” 

“Tf you think eo,” sald Miss Dot, demurely, 
‘of course you will forgive grandfather for liv- 
ing a5 Rivington Hall, and me for being hie 
grandchild. If you could manage that, I really 
think we might be engaged in a few years’ time.” 

But love was stronger than pride, and Basil 
Rivington frankly told John Granger of how he 
had judged him unjastly, and had been ready to 
seek his friendship even before he saw Dot's face. 

The millionaire and his wife were delighted 
that thelr darling should marry the man she 
loved; and so it came about that when the 
golden corn became ripe and fallin the fields there 
wa: a wedding fo the village church, and John 
Granger gave his petted grandchild to the man 
who through long years had longed for his ruin. 

Bat Bast) did not give up his profession, For 
nice months of ths year he and his pretty wife 
lived io a charming house on the banks of the 
Thames, whence he could run up to town daily. 
For though love had conquered his pride, and 
eaffered him to marry an heiress, he could not 
brook the idea of living on her money, 





had many friends, but never joined the 
ultra- ble society of Londor, both pre- 
ferring the pleasures of home. And in the 
course of many visits exchanged, Busi! learned 
to know and esteem John Granger very dearly, 
so that {ct was not without a pang that one grey 
morning, five years after his marrisge, he read a 
telegram telliog him that by the old man’s death 
he was once more “ Rivylogton of Rivington.” 

At his wife’s — entreaty he retired then 
from the law, and devoted himeelf to the care of 
the estate he so loved. 

There the Earl and Countess of Netherton (who 
won the lawan't after al!) and their children often 
visit the Rivingtons. There too, Mr. and Mrs, 
Parry pets small Dot, who is their godchild ; 
and a tiny Alicia, who recalls the friend of their 
ag 4 3; while « Basil Rivington the second already 

the darling of the village. 

er aby bok home, respected and esteemed by 
all who hic, Baafl Rivington never regrets 
the day when, at his old friend's pleading, he 

ve up hie scheme of pinching and scraping to 
Sor back his birthright. 


(TRE END.] 








BEAUTY AND HER SISTER. 
—10I— 


Tu, was that pleasant time of all the year, when 
apple-trees were fn bloom and the meadows were 
starred over with golden dandelions, and Dalay 
Ellerton sat {n the window of the cottage, sewing, 
with her exquisite profile outlined lke a cameo 
against the darkness of the inner room. 

Somehow, Daisey Ellerton wae always doing 
pretty things. Doubtless there were disagreeable 
services to be performed at Fernbank as well as 
elsewhere, but if did them, {b was not 
Daley. Her old aunt, Mise Gaston, had beer ill, 
and died there, but Dalsy had kept well away 
from the Invalid’s chamber. 

“¥ never could endure sick pecple,” she said, 
with a shudder. ‘The very sight of medicine 
makes me fll ; and the air fs always so stifling, 
and oon pag so, and make themselves so 


* Bat, Datey, they can’t help it,” eaid down- 
right Mary, who had worked like a beaver. 
“Well, then, they. ough’ to,” asserted the 


ty. 

Aud her systematic avoidance of life's un- 
pleasantness was all the easier, because, as she 
herself remarked, Mary seemed to take to such 
things naturally, 

Here she sat, the blonde-hsired, blue-eyed, 
elder slater, etitching, in the pink reflections of 
the apple-trees, cool and tranqull, while Mary 
trudged up from the village, her face unbe- 
comingly flushed, and her poor little patched 
boots covered with dust, 

“Dear me!” eald Dafsy, critically surveying 
the newcomer, “how horridly hot and dusty you 
look | Did you get the French rolle }” 

* Yes.” 


“ And my note paper and postege stamps !"’ 
o Yes.”” 


“ And the toflet soap? and coffee? I will not 
drink that miserable staff they keep here any 
longer!” protésted the spofled giri, 

“T have got them all,” said Mary, puttiog ber 
parcels on the table and stretching out her 
wearled arms to rest the muscles, “and a letter 
I got from the postman, too |" 

“ For me?” 

“Yes, for you. Dalsy, why does Me, Corder 
keep writing to you every quarter, j 1st the same 
as he did when Aunt Jane was alive |” 

“TI suppose he wants to bse sure that we are 
not dying of starvation,” Datsy retorted, with a 
short laugh. 

*' We are no buefness of his!” 

“He was Aunt Jane’a nephew. We are her 
nieces ” 

“ But It’s on the other side of the family. We 
are no relations at all to him,” 

“Aad it's no great loss to us, I imagine,” 
sald Daley, with a toss of the fair head, ‘A 





haughty, supercilious fellow, who has never 
taken the trouble to come up here and eee ua!" 

“Why should he, Dalsy? Ob, Daisy,” ex 
claimed Mary, “ what Is that 1” 

For an oblong slip of paper had fallen out of 
the letter. 

a made a snatch at It, but she was too 
late. It was slready in her alsier’s hand, She 
was looking blankly at It. 

“A cheque!” she cried. “For twenty 
pounds! Daisy, why is Mark Corder sending 
you money?” 

Daisy laughed ee. 

*'Oh, you goose,” she cried. ‘‘ It's for Aunt 
Jane’s board and lodging and medical expenses.” 

“Bat Aunt Jane is dead and buried ago. 
S, SO Oe that—that he a 

t ” 


“I do mean It,” sald Dalay, coldly. ‘I was told 
to send word to him, somehow I didn’t. Aunt 
Jace surely made trouble snovgh when she wa: 
alive, without being an extra care after she was 
dead, And what do you suppose we were living 
ont Did you want to see me going out as nur- 
sery governess, or to take a place as general 
servant yourself? I never saw anyone so un- 
reasonable in my life.” 

** Bat, Daley, that was a falseehood—ts a false- 
hood |” protested i t . 

“ Who has told any ” 


‘To go on receiving money for the use of 2 


woman who isdead, from a man who is a 
hee 5 to us—don's you call that a false. 
? se 

‘'He needn't have been s stranger if he had 
behaved himself as he ought." ‘ 

** Give me the cheque, Daisy. Let me send it 
back!” p' ary. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind. Mr. Oorder 
wili never miss the money. He's aa rich as 
Orcews, and he is used to paying the sum once a 
quarter. Let him on” 

Mary’s cheeks flamed, her eyes glittered. 

*'Dalsy !” she crled, I never could have 
belleved this of you.” 

Daisy laughed and shrugged her shoulders, 
She had most aggravating ways with her—this 
aogel faced young beauty, with the hair of gold 
and the eyes like melting blue jewels. 

‘To stings me to the very heart,” said Mary, 
breathlessly, ‘*to think that all these months I 
have been Ilving on charity. Bat I will do so no 
longer. I should be afraid that Aunt Jane's 
ghost would rise up and haunt me, If you are 
golng to keep up this tissue of deceit, you mus! 
do it by yourgelf,” P 

“Then,” sald calm Daisy, ‘there will bs the 
more for me to spend, Mauch obliged to you, I 
am sure, Donna Qaisote !” 

. = * . 

“Yes,” sald Mr, Corder, doffing his hat to the 
tall, lovely girl, who was eo like a pure tall lily, 
‘* IT suppose I ought to have been down here long 
ago to see my good old aunt. Bat we city 
people have eo little lelsure. She fg as woll as 
usual, I trust?” 

‘Oh, quite,” faltered Daley, growing hot and 
cold by turne. 

** May I see her #” 

‘]—I ehonldn't like to disturb her,” stam- 
mered the girl, the chill drops of sweat breaking 
out on her brow as. she thought of poor old Aunt 
Jane lyiog in the shadow of the churchyard 
wall. 


‘Not Well, I'm sorry, but never mind. I 
daresay you understand her condition a dea! 
better than Ido. And you are the young lady 
who has been her guardian angel? Ob, you 
need not blush! Mr, Wrightov, the banker, has 
told me how faithfal a nurse you are, We are 
both Aunt Jane’s relatives. Does aot that con- 
stitute a sort of k' between us?” 

He held out his hand with a frank smile. 

Datey’s heart beat high with exultation as she 
gave him her own ir return. 

“ And your sister? You have a slater!” 

Datsy hesitated, 

Jn such a network of treachery {t was {m- 
possible to eecape without a lie, : 

“ My sister has left us,” she murmured. “ She 
—resented living on the money you sent us 
quarterly.” 
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“As if Ib were not my duty to vend it, your 
privilege to receive ft,” be cried. “Of all false 
pride, that is the falsest 1” 

“I endeavoured to convince her of that, 
bat——”’ 

“ And she has gone away and lefp you with 
oe ee infirm old lady on your 

Daley’s eyelashes gradually sunk; her head 
a peak Bees nah oy Aran a ray 

‘*] never saw such a Madonna face in my life,” 
thought Mark Corder. “ And she fe my cousin, 
too, in a certain way. Why did Aunt Jane never 
tell me what a superb creature she was!” 

As be pondered, he looked up at the porch 
Shoceved « bled Sapping bingslene fa the wis’. 
o a 2 . 

“Things seom to be out of repair,” said he. 
“T believe I had better prolong my stey a day 
or two, and give a little personal supervision to 
the place. You can tell me, I suppose, what 
needs doing?” 

af be so glad,” sald Daisy, “to be of 
use fo any way.” 

If ever man was dan near the pit- 
fall of love at first sight, it was Mr. Corder that 


night. 

Dalsy’s heart throbbed; she was a keen 
observer, and she felt somehow that the supreme 
moment of her life was dra nf 

Mark Corder went back to inn, after pro- 


mising to cali early the next day. 
From Fernbank to the White Lion was a mile 
by the bigh road, Across the fields and past the 


Uvtle stone church, one could economiee half the 
distance—" for them,” as the old folk said, ‘‘as 
liked to go past dead folk a nights.” 

Mr, Corder entertained no superstitions on the 
subject ; but he was o little startled when, in 
the light of the rising May moon, he saw a slight 
ay — by the wal), and heard something 
& sob. ' 

He paused, Jast then the church door opened. 
Out came the grizzie-bearded sexton, with 
lantern in bis hand, 

“Who fs that, my man?” whi Corder, 
motioning his hand toward the white, shadowy 
thing, that seemed a part of the quivering moon- 

t. 


ligh 

‘Miss Jane Gaston’s niece,” the Sexton 
answered, in an undertones. “Not the pretty 
one—the brown: com one. She was power- 
ful fond of the old lady. She often comes here 
between pes and dark, and brirgs apple- 
blows and -lilies and the like.” 

a Gaston’s niece! Bat who is buried 
t ” 

“Why, Miss Jane heraelf, to-be sure—alx good 
months ago. It were when the leaves fell, {a 
November,” 


“Misa Gaston dead! My good friend, you 
must be mistaken,’’ 

“ We's all Mable to mistakes,” slowly eaid the 
Sexton, “bat I’m right this time sure, equire, 
for I dug the grave an’ lowered down the coffia 
myeelf, Come, Miss Mary, dear,” he sald, 
raising his voice, “I’m going home now, and I’d 
be loth to leave you here in this gloaming all by 

ourself,” 


y . : 
“Are you Miss Mary Templeton !'’ sald Mark, 
advacclog to mect the slight figure that flitted 
among the graves. “I am Mark Cordor, and 
until this moment | have been in utter ignorance 
of my aunt’s death,” 
Mary bung down her head, 
“ Until to-day,” she murmured, 
you knew it all. My sister——-” 
“ “'T kvow,” said Mark, compressing his lps. 
I have jast come from there, And you—can I 
see you safe to your home? Is {6 far?” 


“I am boarding with the Sexton's wife,” 
hastily ouied they “When I found It oud 


"TI thought 


—that you were kept fn Ignorance, you know—I 
aa stay wk Dalay any longer. I teach 


needlework, and earn a little for myself. 
Piease, please, don’t trouble to come out of your 
way, Mr, Corder,” 

glided on In advance, Corder could not 
against her will. 


behind with the Sexton, he soon 
learned alleen devotion, her fidelity to 








the poor old invalid, and Dalsy’s utter heart- 
leesness, ms 


As yet, however, no one knew of the crowning 
fraud by which the elder sister had managed still 
to receive Aunt Jane’s quarterly allowance, and 
expend {t for her own use and behoof, And Mr. 
He returned no more to Fernbank, greatly to 
fair Daisy's perplexity, but he often came down 
to the Sexton’s dwelling. And one day he asked 

Mary Templeton to be hie wife. 
Bat tt can’t be possible,” sald Mary, “' that 
Mark. 


you love me. If it were Dafsy, now——— 

“Bat it isn't Daisy!" declared 
“ Darling, do you think I can’t see that whit» 
soul of yours shining through ite casket like a 
pure pearl? It is you that I love—your own 
sweet self!” 

“I dunno,” said the Seaton, " whether folks 
know in the next world what's goin’ on in this ; 
but if they do, I'm master certain that old 
Mize Gaston fs glad up in Heaven that Miss 
Mary is married to Squire Corder, An’ as for 
we down below—me an’ my Botty—we're glad 
that Miss Dalsy bas got come up with as she 
deserves.” 

{THE END } 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER X!X. 


Uxsconsciovs of anything and everything, 
except that Limerick was carrying her lize a 
bird over every obstacle that came io her way, 
Nella followed closely in Godfrey's wake, her 
heart beating fast with excitement, and her 
cheeks flushed hke the first clouds of dawn, 

The knowing hands, who were well to the 
front, were speculating if the vixen would be 
allowed to gain the Deepden woods; those 
whose horses were beginning to have enough of 
It, and had already dropped two or three fields 
behind, were praying devoutly for a check ; but 
still the hounds streamed on, with their noses 
to the ground, in such a compact mase that they 
looked like s moving brown and white ribbon ; 
the scent was breast-high across the grass-lands, 
—_. the pace was increasing at every hundred 
yards. 

“"Ware water!” shouted Godfrey, as Pearl 
took a brook In a fiying leap. “ Lift him gently!” 
as Limerick came over rather blunderingly, and 
he thought that his rider was coming to grief, 
“Now for it, Give him his head!” 

There was a loud who-whoop, which showed 
that the hounds were up with their prey, and by 
a splitting gallop across the last field, they 
managed, to Nella’s exceeding delight, to be In 
at the finish. 

* Fifty-eight minutes without a check!” said 
Sir Edward, pullivg out his watch ; ‘‘and that 
last quarter of an hour was sbout as fast a thing 
as I ever was in in my life. Why, Miss Maynard, 
I hadn't an idea that you were behind. me, or I 
shouldn’t have had a moment’s peace! Here, 
Deyncourt,”—to the Master—‘‘this fe pretty 
good for beginner, isn’bit? It fe this young 
lady’s first day with the hounds, and she has 
made half the field look foolish already.” 

“Then I hope we may have the honour of 
presenting her with the brush!” said Colonel 
Dey courteously. ‘'Here, Giles, be 
quick about it, man, We don’t want to waste 
half the day!” 

It was an animated scene, the hounds cccu- 
pled the centre of a patch of grass on the odgs 
of a pine wood, clamouring for their perquleites, 
as the fox wae quickly broken up by the whip, 
the sun shining on the pink coats of the men 
and the glossy skins of thelr horses. 

About fifty of the whole field bad come up by 
this time ; sandwiches and flasks of sherry or 
cherry - brandy were pulled out of saddle- 
pockete, and the morning’s sport discussed 
cheerily over luncheon, 





* You have done uncommonly well, wy dear,” 
sald Sir Edward, coming up, sandwich in hand, 


| 


82) 
haviog dismounted in order to aes on a freeh 
horse, which had been brought up by the groom. 


ae you had somebody to take care of 
yout’ 

“\’m ber chaperon, Sir Edward,’"—and Mrs. 
Darcy laughed—" bot I think your nephew per- 
formed my duties better than I did |” 

“TI performed my own and other people's,” 
sald Godfrey, coolly ; " but I was not a chaperon 
jo any sense of the word |” 

“No, but you led me straight, which was al! 
I cared for,” said Nella, stooping down to pat 
Limerick’s neck. 

* Moat women like the other thing.” 

“© What do you mean, Mr. Somerville | Explain 
yourself at once,” said Mrs. Darcy, lookiog up 
at him with an arch smile, 

“I think {6 explains iteelf | 
matter, Arkwright!” 

“ Have you seen anything of my sister. She 
hasn't turned up. I don’t like it,” he added, 
gravely, ‘for Dulcle was never one to give fn,” 

“* Where's Vere? he could tel! you better than 
I can,” with a glanceat Nella. 

**T can’t see him anywhere.” 

“Some of the stragglers must have seen 
them,” sald Sir Edward, beginning to grow 
anxious and not willing to show ft, “I'll go 
and ask.” 

He walked off to a group of farmers at « 
little distance, and came back in a few minutes, 
his kindly face much troubled, 

“There seems to have been a fall of some 
kind, over that nasty bit of fencing on Bell’s 
farm. They fancy it was a lady, but as there 
were two or three with her, they did not think It 
necessary to etop. My dear boy, don’t look so 
scared. I dare say it was nothing of a epill!’’ 
though his heart misgave him as he thought of 
his own child, 

“ Look there |!” sald Somerville, abruptly, with 
his hand on Arkwright’s arm, ‘'Isn’t that your 
sister's horse 1’ os the beautifal chestnut scam- 
pered witdly over the with broken reins, 

Jack's face turned white,— 

*' Where-—where can J find her }” 

Several men good-naturedly went after the 
horse, bat it was some time before Brakespeare 
consented to be caught. 

* Please air,’ said old Peter, touching his bat, 
“T think they must have taken her into that 
lonesome old tower”’—Somervilie gave a conval- 
sive start—*' for as I came along I aaw two or 
three horses tied up alongside of the yew 
hedge !”” 

‘€ Come along, Arkwright, we'll be off ab once,” 
said Somerville, eagerly. 

‘*Are you coming with me?—that’s awfully 
good of you!” exclalmed Jack, in surprise, His 
under-lip trembled, and he had a hard fight of 
it to preserve his composure as he rode down the 
field at a smart trot. 

“You had better go home, child,” ssid Sir 
Edward to Nella, “And I've half a mind to 
come with you.” 

“ Weare going to try the bushes—asurely you. 
won’t desert us! ‘Pon my word, I don’t expecp 
{v's anything serious, or they would have sent up 
afcer Arkwright! Give io to me”—and ihe 
master took the brush from the huntsman’s 
hand, and with a courteous bow presented is to 
Neliz. ‘‘ I hope it mayn’s be the last time we 
shall go bunting together. I assure you the 
South Blankshire will always be proud to wel- 
come its fairest and pluckles) member, Lt me 
fasten it in your strap |” 

Nella’s heart fluttered with pride as she 
blushed most becomingly and murmured her 
thanke, ‘To win the brush on her firat day with 
the hounds was a triumph beyond her most am- 
bitious hopes. 

** She will never come out sgain with my con- 
sent,” and Sir Edward shook his head, “I 
sbould have had a spillat my first fence if I 
had known any of my womankiod were behind 
me.” 

* Then Miss Maynard will have to ride fn frovt, 
and give you a lead,” sald Colonel Deyncourt, 
with a smile; ‘and you will be obliged to come 
after her, lest you should have to pick her up. 


What is the 





We've lost too much time already, so good after 
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noon. I shall hope to see you both at Copplestone, 
Get forrard |” to the whip, 

The pack moved off, followed by the rest of the 
field, and Sir Eiward, with a sigh, turned his 
horée’s head home wards. 

“Fenees in cold blood are double ths s'z3 to 
when they are taken in the swing of a rup, so 
we will go back by the road, my dear. I thiok {t 
will be better to look in at the Tower on our way 
to see what has become of the poor girl.” . 

They rode In silence down the road, fully 
occupled with thelr own refiections, the Baronet 
thinking of the day when his own daughter, the 
pride of hia heart, was brought home to die, her 

retty face drawn and white, her limbs as power- 
233 82 a baby’s, and Nella was thinkiog of that 
fatal day which ssemed to have cast a bijght over 
her future. 

Perhaps the mystery of the lonely Tower 
might be elucidated that afternoon, and out of 
Miss Ackwright’s misfortune her owa happiness 
might spring. Therefore she pressed forward 
with an eagerness that su Sir Edward, who, 
for his part, had a nervous dread of arriving and 
findiog his friends {n trouble. Peter followed 
behind them, leading Brakespeare. 

“This is the place, I believe,” said Slr 
Edward, as they reached the gate into Nun's 
Tower, 

It was’ fastened, and there seemed to be no 
means of gaining admittance, for the bell was 
rusty aud the wire broken. 

Sic Edward knocked with the handle of his 
whip, and presently, to thelr surprise, Somerville 
came out of the bushes on tho right, and offered 
to 7 a the gate. 

“These bolts are not often drawa, I fancy,’ 
ai he stooped to pull them up; “ they are rusty 
enough,’ 

“ How fs she? What news?" cried Slr Edward, 
eagerly, 

“' Don’s know ; haven’t found them yet!” 

“ Bub where’s Ackwright !’'as he rode up the 
drive looking sharply about him followed by 
Nella, who was wondering what Somerville had 
been dolog down there under the tree:, 

‘'He’s somewhere about. He went one way 
and Tanother, I suppose he found them, whilst 
I missed them. Curfous old place, fen't ft, on 
which we are trespassing so calmly }” 

“Very; the drearless spot I ever saw In my 
life, I should not fancy llving here ; the whole 
place fs damp, There they are,” pointing across 
across the lawn with his hunting-crop, ‘and Miss 
Arkwright fe with them, alive and well, thank 
Heaven!” the fervour of his gratitude showing 
how deep bis anxlety had been. ‘* What shall 
we do with our horses} Peter can’t hold them 


all, 

“T shoulda’t get off if I were you. There is 
no object in staying” 

All right; [il remain where Lam, Just you 
go om, and tell them that we are here.” 

Nella felt a feverish desire to join the rest and 
hoar what had happened, and Somerville seemed 
for once ready to oblige he~, for he offered to tle 
up her horse under an evergreen oak. She will- 
ingly assented, and eprang to the ground, before 
he could assist her. 

As they approached the group she noticed that 
Vere was holdiog Miss Arkwright’s hat. Mr, 
Mallon was nowhere to be seen, and Jack sat by 
her slde, with her hand clasped in his, 

“ Nothing serious, after all!” he cried cheer- 
fully ; ‘' aad we've lost our sport for a trifle 
These two good Samaritans, Vere and Mallon, 
picked my sister out of a ditch, but she hasn't a 
broken bone or anything {n particular the matter 
with her,” 

‘* Did you come with my cousin?” sald Vere, 
turning to Somerville, 

‘No; we rode in together—I told you so,” 
erled Jack, before the other could speak ; " bub 
Somerville whipped off his horse and dashed {ato 
the bushes as if he were mad.” 

‘‘T thought Miss Arkwright might be In that 
direction instead of thie,” he sald, coolly. ‘‘ My 
uncle told me to tell you that he was delighted 
to hear that you were all right, Miss Arkwright, 
and the sooner you gob home the better,” draw- 
ing on his imagination for the last part of the 
message, as one of his auditors was aware, 








" Bat how am I to get there without a horse ? 
They assy Brakespeare has run away.” 

* Peter has got him over there ; don’t you see 
him 1" pointing to where Sir Edward and the 
old groom were walting. 

I was terribly anxlons 


'*Oh! I am so glad, 
about him.” 
Sul she seemed in no hurry to move. 
Somerville’s eyes went auxlously round the 


place. 

* Where's Mallon ?"’ . 

" Gone to look after the horses, I fancy.” 

Cyril Vere stepped closer to Dalcie, and held 
out her hat, hoping thereby to hide her too-evi- 
dent agitation, for the suspense was becoming 
Intolerable, and she could scarcely keep from 
trembling. 

** We should have seen him when we came In, 
I had better look him up.” 

‘Mr. Somerville,” said Dalcie, eagerly, 
" would you pick up my veil t” 

To Nella’s eyes it looked as {f she had thrown 
{0 down on purpose, 

Godfrey stooped, and having picked {t up, 
placed it on herlap, muttering uugraciously,— 

"I thought this was Vere's office.” 

Bat {nstead of being offended, Miss Arkwright 
looked up at him with her sweetest smile. 

“ Would you mind holding it whilst I put on 
my hat? Directly I move it ts sure to alip 
down.” 

Inwardly cursing, Somerville did as he was 
bid, whilst Vere strolled off towards the houses as 
if he were going to speak to Sir Edward, and 
Jack went to look afcer bis horse, Mad with 
impationce to geb away, as he saw Cyril turn 
abruptly to left and disappear into the 
bushes, and yet afraid of committiog himself if 
he betrayed the smallest interest in his move- 
ments, Godfrey was nearly beside himself. 

Did a woman ever bake such a time to pat on 
a hat before? He could have dressed himeelf 
over and over again from head te foot. He bit 
his lip, and ground his hee! Into the graes. 

Nelia stood by, looking on In wonder at the 
comedy or tragedy—for which {t was she could 
not tell—which was being played before her 
eyes.. Cyril had nob chosen to let her into the 
secret, so when Godfrey turned to her with a 
mute appea!, understanding that he wanted to 
get away, she stretched out her hand for the 
vell, and sald, quietly,— 

** You are wanting to eee after Pearl?” 

He thanked her with a glowing glance, mur- 
mured something about " getting loose,” aud de- 
parted, deafto Miss Arkwright’s cry of “ Wait 
one moment, and J shall be ready !"” 

“Oh! Mies Maynard, why did you doit?” ia 
bitter reproach, 

“What? I don’t understand,” stammered 
Nella, who had been ‘seling rather ill-used. 

Dalcie’s only answer was & flood of tears | 





CHAPTER XX, 


Cyrm Vere darted along as fast as he could, 
so soon as he had got within the friendly shade 
of the rasan, reached ~ ny in time to 
see the gaunt of Sarah Prendergast on the 
steps in the act of placing the key ia the lock. 
Where had she been, he wondered, as he called 
out,— 

“Have you got such a thing as a needle and 
thread!” determined to say anything he could 
in order to detain her, 

“They wouldn't be any use to you if I had,” 

“The lady has torn her habit,” 

“Then she had better go home and gat ft 
mended,” opening the door, with the evident ix- 
tention of vanishing inside it, ; 

"But she bas some way to ride, and—and It’s 
very awkward,” tryiog to blush, as if the rent 
were truly dreadful. 

“You needn’t look at her,” with a grim 


atalie. 
" Bat she’s so pretty |” 
" None the better for that,” 
" Bat every woman has a needle and thread,” 
atively. 
“ Aad if I got 'em there would be half-an- hour 
spent on the mending.” 





" Not five minutes !.” i 

** Wel), aa I ald before, I'm not going to get 
‘em Ican’t’ be philanderiag about all day, so 
there!” 


And the door was so nearly shat that he could 
acarcely stop it by means of his hunting-crop. 


“ Bat, woman,” he began — fn 
an agony t she should go {n and discover 
Mallon in the midat of his researcher, ‘‘ you really 


can’t be in such a hurry as I am. I'm miles away 
from home, and longing to get there; bud you 
won't tell me how much I owe you for your 
hospitality.”. . 

“ Ae I told you before—nothing |" 

Bat that is impossible.” : 

Mre. Prendergast turned her head over her 
shoulder. She was evidently listening to some 
noize hehind her. rs 4 

Vere redoubled in his eagerness, and became 
almost pathetic in his entreaties, 

“If you won’t take it, perhaps your little 
daughter will who gave me this flower?" pulling 
the paper-rose out of his pocket, where he had 
discreetly hidden ib, ; 

The woman darted a quick look of suspicion 
fate his face, 

“The money would do her more harm than 
good. There's something moving, I’m sure,” 

'* Oaly your daughter at play.” 

" She's not there, but "— chang- 
ing into one of sudden anger—“if any of you 
gents come to spy ona lonesome woman I'll hand 
you over to the perlice, that I will.” 

Then she banged the door In his face, and 
was left once more alone'on the steps, 
looked up at the window from which the rose 
had fallen, bat {t was closed behind its fron bars, 
and no one was there. y, 

Listening fatently he could hear no sound, 
except that of a hurrying footetep, which pro- 
bably belonged to Sarah Prendergast. 

What could Mallon be doing ? 

Then Sic Edward shouted out, asking what 
they were wal for. He ran up to and 
advised him to ride on, as they were coming In a 
minute; then, catching sight of Somerville, 
he rushed after him, resolved to stop him at all 
hazards. 

Godfrey turned round to face him, 

; bles what do you — 1 nal i 

‘Only to suggest we er go on, 
and leave Mallon to w when he chooses.” 

“ Just as you like,” said Somerville, carelessly, 
We Tove aps idher Asxevteh long enough. 

" We have kept Miss 4 
“Yes, I don’t know what you were waiting 
for.” . 

‘' Qaeer ald place this,” looking up at the ivied 
tower, ‘ Ever seen it before?” 

"Yee, once!” looking him straight in the 


face, 

“Ab! that was the day that Limerick ran 
away!” 

How do you know? I never said so!” In 
the midet of hia f<apatience remembering to 
smile fo a way that made Cyril long to kick 
him, as he thought of the suspscted assigns- 
tion. 

“T saw you come out of the gates!” 

“You did? Then you saw that I was not 
alone.” 

“No, my cousin was with you, though how 
she came there”"—frowning hard—"I cannot 
tell.” 

** A runaway horse |” 

“ Yes, with you on the epot to meet her!” fn 
bitter contempt. 

"Remember, I told no tales,” 

“Tp would not matter—I her 
brother!" 

“ Very convenient this sort of faneled relation- 
ship to all the prettiest girls in the neighbour- 
per a on APH rw J 2 here 20 ! 
and what is it to Arkwright t” 

“T think Mies will wonder where 

are,” taking no heed of bis {neinuations. 

“Then why don’t you go to her? She only 
tolerates me when she bas no one elke!” 

" Where is your horse |" 

"Over there!” nodding towards the stables. 
“Be collared a stable-boy and got him to 

old it,” . 


he 
He 


am like 
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“ At this rate we shan’t get home in time for 
dinner,” biting the end of his moustaches, afraid 
to go lest Somerville should take advantage of 
his absence to get Into the house, afraid to stay, 
lest his motive might be suspected. 

“ Oertainly not, if you stand there mooning, 
Let us get off, for goodness’ sake! The place 
isdamp and miserable enough to give one the 
diues 1” 

“Do you know ff anyone lives here?” 

"No, I know nothing about it, except what I 
told you the other night.” 

“ How did Pearl carry you to-day?” strolling 
towards the stables, so that Somerville felt 
obliged to follow. 

As soon as their backs were turned, Mr. 
Mallon slipped & narrow window, from 
which he had contrived to loosen the bars, and 
jet himself down into a clump of evergreens. 
There he walted for a moment, Mstening to 
every sound. Finding that the coast was 
clear, he made bis way to the spot where 
the horses wers tied up, and leading them through 
an open gate, appeared suddenly before the two 

3, 


Dalcie gave a convulsive start, and then, with- 
ont asking him what he meant by keeping thera 
ao long, which Nella felt much Inclined to do on 
her own account, went up to his horse, and 
patted his neck as if she were very fond of 
dt, which waz odd, as it belonged to a stranger. 

Jack came up and shouted ont to Vere, and 
gradually the whole party assembled in front of 
the tower. . 

hdoper Lresthloot, te Mis Weehan ion ore 
whisper t as Mr, sur- 
rendered his own horse to the care of Peter, 
came forward to help her on to Brakespeare. — 

He shook his head—" The doors were locked.” 

Her face fell in bitteg,disappointment, as she 
stopped with her hand onthe pommel, “Then 
4p was all for nothing 1” 

“ Not quite,” In a louder voice, "I think your 
atirrap wants lengthening.” Then ina whisper, 
“T have some evidence to go upon, Oh, Dalele, 
4s this the last time!” 

She let her hand rest for a moment in his 
tight clasp, as he preteuded to be arranging her 
ekirts, 

On Taesday you musi,” 

“Ts it safe?” looking up into the face which 
had haunted bis dreams, and knowing that 
whatever happened he could not keep away. 

“Come!” That was all she said, with the 
tears in her hezel eyes ! and If death had been 
walting for him jon the threshold of Deepden, 
itia probable that he would have gone all the 
same, : 

Somerville put Nella on Limerick's back, Vere 
standing aside, as if it were his rightful pri 
and he could not interfere, Then Sir 11 
called out that he conld not walt apy longer ; and 
bidding Miss Arkwright good-bye, and congratulat- 
dog her on her fortunate escape, wae the first to 
start, Nella meekly followed, with Godfrey by 
her side. The two other men logered till the 
last moment with the Arkwrights at the gate, 
and kept in the rear for the rest of the way, 
talking earnestly together. 

As they parsed clove to the yew-hedge, Nella’s 
quick ears caught the sound of a cry, and looked 


wae that t”’ 
secé't = pean te aiasins & whee tha 
ost a Ww er, a 
they were ctehingho senda? con- 


of Cyril following close behind her, 
she ick forward till she was side. by 
alde with Sir Edward. He talked to her plea- 
aantly, rallying her on her pluck, but ad very 
serfously that he did not wif he ever 


into hie face, and wishing that she had a 
father just him. ‘There ts mo one to care 
about me.” ’ 


“ Bless my soul, what will you next! You 
ate Itkely te break hearts on ratisfy a 





sala Godfrey, what do you think about 
t A] 


** She'll try, like all women ; but perhaps she 
will break her own instead,” 

‘' Well, I never!” exclaimed hie uncle, “I think 
engaged man {s no authority.” 
“I don’t see that,” sullenly, ‘I can keep my 
eyes open t”? 

“ Yer, but you mustn't use them, except on 
your own p we 

“At all evente, Mr, Somerville knows nothing 
about {t,” ‘with @ slight toss of her head. 

** A great deal more than you do,” in an under- 


6. 

“ May I aek how?” in supreme contempt. 

* You may ark.” 

“Ob, never mind, I know you couldn’s tell 
me.”’ 

“JT am nob golng to, Look here, Nell, you 
hy me @ gocd turn to-day, and 1’) remember 

ie.” "3 
* Thank you, Mr. Somerville,” with an emphasis 
on his surname. 

“ Don’t get on your high horse, or you'll have 
a tumble.” 

“Vere, {t was a thoueand pltles that you lost 
the end of the run,” Sir Edward called out over 
his shoulder, ‘I almost wonder that you didn’t 
come afcer us when you found that Miss Ark- 
wright was not bart.’ 

“Ie waa very hacd to keep away, bub when 
a girl faints you can’t tell if she’s done for or 
po aes it would“have been inhuman to leave 


“Of course. We must persuade Mr, Mallon 
to stay on for a day ab Copplestone, and pstticoate 
must be lafd under a ban. It was bad encugh 
for you a friend, but worse still for Mallon, belog 
a stranger.” 

A peculfar smile filtted over Mr. Mallon’s 


“ You are very good, sir, bat I don’t know when 
the meet is?” 

“Next Taesday ; you can stay {ill then?” 

*' The day of the ball,you know,” pub in Somer- 
ville, ‘‘I can’t answer for Miss Arkwright being 
there.” 

Mr. Mallon looked as if he did not hear him, 
as he answered quietly,— 

‘It you will let me, I shall only be too 


PPy- 

After that they rode home through the darken- 
ing lanes in comparative slience, everyone busy 
with bia own refisctions. 





CHAPTER XX. 


"Ir bas not been such a eatiefactory day's 
work as it might have been,”—and Cyril Vere 
stretched himself on a lounging chair in his 
friend’s room—“ but, after all, we haven’t wasted 
time.” 

"What have we got by it?” said Mr. Mallon, 


dejectedly. 

Pre ry that Robina Somerville fs not 
“ We may guess ft, bub we do not know it,” 
"When Miss Arkwright heard her speak is 

there Me pe else who would be so likely to euy 

‘Victor, 1 am wal aie 
“J would have given anything on earth to 

hear her, [2 wad exaeperating to ba so near, and 

yet to miss her!” and he clenched his hand fn 
bitter longing. 

"Tae question ls, what became of her when 
you were in the house and I outelde? Are you 
sure the place was empty }” 

**T ran upstairs and down, rapping at every 
door that I couldn’t open. There were only two 
or three rooms into which I could get. The 

lace was cold enough to starve a rat ”’—shiver- 
ape the recollection of it—' stone pauses, 
stone stairs, and every fire looked as If it were 
ashamed of being there, hidden behind a grating. 


‘There were b and all sorte of trampery on a 
table {fn the room where I up thle haadker- 
chief ”—looklog for the time at the 


initials “ R.S.”’ In the corner—" and some paper 
flowers like the one you've got in your poc I 











tell you what it looked like more than anything 
else-—a nursery !” 

“A nursery |” Cyril looked sghast. 

** Yee, It would be a joke, wouldn’t It,” with 


| @ joyless laugh, “if, after al! our bother, we had 
you might have sald something prettier, but an | 


only unearthed a hidden Mrs. S {” 

"Somerville wouldn't enjoy it. If I had oniy 
stayed where I was”—frowning with vexation— 
“{natead of running after that old woman, I 


‘should hare had him on a plece of toast |” 


‘The old woman saw her, I suppose, when 
she threw down the tray.” 

" Yes, and doubled like » hare when she found 
me on her track, Instead of following on a wild- 
goose chase to the arbour I ought to have made 
straight for the house, By-the-bye, did you ece 
anything of the menagerie she talked of ?’ 

** There wasn't a living thing about the place 
—except a blackbeetic, which I trod on In the 
kitchen,” 

“T shonld like to have seen what started 
Somerville off directly he arrived. Even Jack, 
who knew nothing, thought he was In a deuce of 
a hurry.” a ; 

“Tf he found her in the grounds what did he. 
do with her? We were all abou the place, and 
Sir Edward was jast riding tn at the gate,” 

"I can’t see anything for {t, except strangling 
and burying on the spot,” with a slight smile »» 
the absurdity of the supposition, 

**Scarcely likely, as he was alwaye fond of 
her.” 

“And you?” ventured Cyril, who had long 
been curious to know ohe real state of his feeliugs. 

“T thought her the bonnfest, mosh winsome 
little girl I bad ever seen ”—looking dreamily up 
at the celling—*till I saw Dalcie. She had 
the tenderest heart in the world, which got Io 
her way when she wanted to be s man to please 
her brute of a brother !” 

“Tt’s the strangest story I ever knew |” 

“Yes; aud to think we have the key 
of it close at hand, and yet can’t get tof, Isn't 
it enough to drive a fellow mad?” resting his 
elbows on his knees, his face on his hands. 

* But we shall,” remarked Corti, with quiet 
conviction. 

“J doubb {t, I slmost wish to Heaven I 
hadn't tried. It fe so hard, so infernally hard, 
on Dulcle,” 

** Nonsense, it fs her salvation. 
{s worth everything! " 

"Not when ft’s a mere sham, It would have 
been better for her it they had hanged me 
straight off.” 

* Mach better | "earcasticaliy, " A bit of hempen 
cord instead of a ring, asa remembrance.” 

** Perhaps by this time,” staring moodily at 
the fire, ‘she would have consoled herself with 

ou { ” 

“With met” opeuing his blae eyea to their 
fullest extent, “whatever put such an Idea into 
your head?” 

"Tt doesn’t seem unlikely-—you are great alilea 
already.” 

" Oaly on your account. She would have made 
friends with old Nick if she could have got him 
to serve you.” 

“ And yet,” with a softening smile, '* I’ve dons 
nothing but ruin her life. She was as happy ae 
the day, the pretifest girl in the county, jote of 
tin, heaps of friends, splendid health, a comfort- 
able home, and nothing left to wish for, Vere 
when I think of {t, I seem euch a brute that I 
scarcely have the courage to go on living, If 
they won't pub me out of the world I think I 
ought to do 1s for myself,” 

** And rob her of the only reward she can ever 
have for her devotion! Dear old man, you are 
not youreelf to-day,” getting vp and laying his 
band affectionately on hls friend's shoulder, “ Do 
you know, {natead of moping here, you ought to 
be mad with joy to think you've seen her.” 

** And to find she’s jast the same, not a bit 
altered, I thought she would have laughed at 
my ridiculous get-up, but ehe never eeomed to 
notice ft,” his volee growing husky, “and the 
tears were in her eyes Instead of !aughiog.” 

He passed his band over his brow and started 
to his feet, as if his feelings were too much for 
him. There was a long pause. 

“Vere,” he eald gently, looking down fate the 


A ray of hope 
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MB. MALLON CAUTIOUSLY MADE HIS WAY TO THE SPOT WHEDE THE HORSES WERE TIED UP, 


cons, “if I have to give up, I can trust her bo 
you. Ithink yon are the only other one who 
could make her happy.” 

“I would do my Past ; she should never want 
a frieod,” 

“ Wonldn’t ycu marry her?” in astonishment, 

“* My dear fellow,” with a short laugh, ‘' ma- 
trimony fs too great a luxury for paupers ; be- 
sides, to tell you the truth, I would rather have 
a girl who liked me, and not you. Bat this fs 
utter waste of time, like quarreliing over a will 
before the testator has made up his mind to slip 
the hooks. What are your plans for to-morrow ?” 

“To take a ride, and have another prowl.” 

“Homph! How shall we manage to keep 
Somerville out of the way 1” 

** Get your pretty cousin to talk to him, and 
there will be no difficulty.” 

Osrii bit his lip, “Jack told me yesterday 
that he was to marry the heiress, but I think he 
must be mistaken,” 

“What! the plain, simple-hearted Meta! He 
doesn’t even take the trouble to spoon her; but 
if you don’t want him to marry your cousin you 
must keep your eyes open!” 

“No use,” with a deep sigh; ‘it has gone 
too far.” 

“ She told me yesterday that she hated him,” 

** Impoesible 1” hie face brightening. 

“She sald eo in so many words,” moving a 
coal with the toe of his boot ; ‘ft would bea good 
match for her in one way, but if you don’) want 
it why in the world do you do your best to help 
it on?” 

**I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Well, from her point of view, what can she 
have thought of your conduct to-day? It was 
awfully good of you, but I daresay she did not 
like it. I shouldn’t in her case.” 

** What have I done?” 

‘Nothing—at least for her—you’ve left her 
entirely io other people. What possessed you to 
ride off with Mrs, Darcy and leave the poor 
Uttle thing elther to Somerville, whom she 
hates, or to me, a stranger 1” 





*T don’t know ; I knew she didn’t want me.” 

“IT am not eo sure, She was looking very 
down ta the mouth,” 

“What stumps me is that you could have 
time to think of other people, when, goodness 
knows, you had enough on your mind already.” 

“T'm such an unlucky beggar, myself,” with 
the sad emile which bad s curious fascination of 
its own, In epite of his disfiguring disguise, 
* that I feel an affinity with everyone that locks 
as If the world were going wrong, Your cousin 
struck me as nob easy in ber mind, and I begin 
to think you had something to do with it. Treat 
her better for the future, she is pretty enough to 
make it s pleasaat duty.” 

"I would stick at nothing to make her happy ; 
but there’s the rub,” be added, with a sigh. 
“She encourages that brute Somerville, and 
snubs me.” 

‘She bad no other alternative between his 
devotion and your neglect, However, do as you 
like, I've made meas enough of my own life. I 
had better not Interfere wich other people's,” 

"It wasn’c your fault In the least,” said 
Cyril, warmly, ‘‘except, perhaps, that you made 
love to two or three girls at once,” 

I don’t know that I did. Poor little Robin 
I loved like a sister, In that horrible house 
there was a picture of a Robin-red breast, cut 
out of the Ji/ustrated, havgipg over the mantel- 
plece, that made me feel sure she was somewhere 
about. It fs incredible to think that, with a)! of 
us on the look-out, none of us could find her |” 

“T fancy there must be some place In the 
grounds where Somerville shut her up ; but, good 
gracious, we shall both be late for dinner,” look- 
ing at his watch. 

“T had better ring for Rivers,” stretching out 
his hand to the bell, “or my artistic toilette 
wiil come to grief. Good heavens!” catching 
sightof bis red hair fn the glass, ‘‘ to think that 
I could show myself to Dalele, looking such an 
object as that!” 

“Miss Arkwright did not seem to mind,’’ and 
Cyril walked off to his own room, thinking that 





these two lovers, so united in their sorrow, 
weren't half to be pitied, after all. 

By the time he finished. dressing he almost 
arrived at the conclusion that if Nella were only 
as fond of him as Dalcle Arkwright was of 
Victor, he would ecarcely mind @ hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for her sweet sake, 

She must think of him sometimes, when she 
went about with his watch-chain hanging at her 
tide, and yet it could not keep her true to him, 
or prevent her from making an assignation with. 
another lover in the lone’y grounds of Nun’s 
Tower. ‘Women are the most puzzling things 
in creation,” he thought to himeel?, as he tiled 
his tle in a minute bow—“if you are civil to 
them they give you a snubbing ; if you leave 
them alone, you are a wretch, and they martyrs. 
Which tack am I to try to-night! By Jove, if 
I only had the needful, wouldn't I cut him ont |” 


(To be continued.) 








Manrniace has no religious element in Barmah. 
There is no marriage ceremony. Jast as two 
men go into partuerebip in business, so a man 
and woman may enter into the marriage state 
withcub undergoing any form. Coupled with 
this very secular nonchalant view of marriage is 
the fact that facilities for divorce are very great. 
As marriage ie merely a partnership, so divorce 
is a dissolution of that partnership, and may be 
obtained on demand by either of the parties from 
the elders of the village. In Burmah, however, 
as elsewhere, we find that @ priori dangers are 


largely neutral!zed by practical sense. The 
fear of outra public o furnishes a 
powerful motive to propriety of life. The sal- 


vation of the Burmese woman lies in the fact 
that ber home-life is always the centre of her 
life. She recognizes that there are certain re- 
strictions on a woman's actions which must be 
observed as long as men are men and women 
are women, 
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SYBIL CAREFULLY DROPPED THE CONTENTS OF A GLASS PHIAL INTO THE CENTRE OF THE ROSES, 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


—:0i— 


CHAPTER XXL 


Docror Cirrrorp—a hearty, -tempered- 
looking man of about five tg fn 
the afternoon and hada g@ interview with 
Muriel, after which he proceeded to the studio 
of Philip, with whom, as has before been stated, 
he was rather intimate, 

**T confees,” he said, referring to Lady Urwicke, 
e — a somewhat ee me, Pp is, — 
out dou un can find 
traces of aileense.” — a6 

“She ascribes her indleposition to the weather.” 

Clifford shrugged his shoulders, 

“ As people are apt todo when they are un- 
willing to confess themselves fll, as Lady Urwicke 
is. There is somethirg more serious the matter 
= ne 4 than that.” 

hinking {t might perhaps ald bis disgnoais 
Pillip desetibed the atteck he had witneseal thes 
morning, not omitting to mention the froth on 
the lips ; and the physician looked graver. 

‘* Strange!” he observed, d his fingers 
meditatively onthe table, ‘This makes the 
aflair more complicated. However, I cannot say 
anything definite now, bat, perhaps, after to- 
morrow I shall be better qualified to give an 
opinion.” 

He sent some medicine that same afternoon, 
and when he arrived the following morni 
found Mariel wrapped in her dressing-gown an 
sey on the couch, 

" T felt too tired to sit up,” she said, languidly, 
as if to excuse herself, as he came and took a seat 
pe her. 

oa ought to have remained in bed, you are 
really too weak for the slightest smnetion,” he 
remarked, ly, laying his fingers on the dell- 
cate wrist, in which the pulse beats were so feeble 
and intermittent, 

She shook her head and smiled, 

I hate lying in bed. Surely you can give me 





something that will put a little more vigour in 
me, and do away with this horrible feeling of 
laseltude,” 

" I whl try my best, at all events,” he answered, 
replacing his watch ; ‘but you must ald ‘me by 
obeying my directlons—the advice of all the 
doctors in the world will do you no good unless 
it fe followed ! Do you sleep well ’ 

“ Very well—in fact, too well, for even in the 
daytime I am conscious of a sensation of drowsi- 
ness,” 

“ Ah f and your appetite you said was not good, 
Now tell me what your diet neually is, and more 
especlally what it has been for the last week or 
60. ’ 


} 
She complied ; he latened attentively 
the while. ers 


“ Of courss you require more nourishment than 
you seem to have taken,” he observed, as she con- 
— iy and abstaining from meat fs lowering, 
8 oneal 

Still, it hardly accounted for her prostrate 
condition, and the — paused In perplexity, 
He was not a ble London doctor, accus- 
tomed to have his words od ag oracles, and 
content himself with receiving a couple of guineas 
for scribbling off a prescription, after which all 
thoughts of the patient vanished from his mind ; 
besides, being eminent’y coneclentious, he was 
devoted to his profession, which war, indeed, ail 
he lived for, for he was a bachelor, and had velther 
kith nor kin In the world, 

Lady Urwicke'’s case, while presenting as yet 
no alarming features, ba filed and Interested him, 

*© Yon are naturally delicate 1” he asked. 

‘Oh! no; I look so, but, as a matter of fact, 
I believe Iam pretty strorg. I have never had 
an illness in my life.” 

“That is what few le can say, even at 
your age,” he remarked, cheerfully ; ‘‘and we 
must endeavour that you should retain the 
enviable distinction. Still, under all circum- 
stances, It is better you should not try your 





etrength by sitting up, and 1’ll get a nurse In to J 


see that my medicines are given regularly, and 
that you take plenty of nourishment.” 

Bat this Muriel strenuously objected to. 

“ My maid can do all that ie necessary,” she 
sald ; “and, indeed, it would do me far more 
harm than good to have anyone watching me, 
Pray spare moe the ixfilction, and I promise to 
follow your directions to the letter.” 

Cilfford gave way, thinking {ft better to 
humour her fancies, and then called in her mald 
—® rosy, good-natured-looking girl, who was 
devoted to her rolstrees, and very readily under- 
took the task of fu’ filllng the doctor’s orders. 

Before his departure, Muriel madea request 
that rather surprised Clifford, 

* T wish you toray nothing to my husband that 
may tend to alarm him about my healtb,’’ she 
said, a red fiash creeping up her cheeks, “If 
he aske you, pray make as light of ft as 
possible.” 

He gave the required promise all the more 
readily because, as a matter of fact, he wasreaily 
mnable to pronounce any definite opinion on her 
case, 

. J * a * 
That evening, Instead of going out, Philfp paced 
restlessly up and down the long gallery In which 
rooms were situated, feeling even more de- 
pressed than usual, He had counted a good deal 
on Lady Urwicke’s influence with Haidés, bui 
the iliness of the former bad prevented her per- 
forming her promise, and so no light had been 
thrown on the young girl’s mysterious conduct. 

One of those moods in which we are inclined 
to look at everything throvgh a dismal medium 
had been on Greville all day, and his melen- 
choly was not decreased by the sight of Haicés 
paesing through the hall attired in evening 
drees and leaning on the arm of Sir Jasper, 
who was conducting her to to the carriage 
waiting ontelde, They were both going out to 
dinner ; and, indeed, 1b was very seldom they 
were at home now, for Haidés seemed feverishly 
anxious to throw herself into all the galety 
possible, and the Baronet, on his part, was only 
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too delighted that his neighbours should have 
the chance of seeing and admiring his fair 
bride-slect, 

Philip went to the stained-glaes window, and, 
throwing it open, leaned out and leb. the cool 
softness of the evening breez2s blow across his 
throbbing temples, while he looked abt the 
gardens, all bathed in the amber sunset 
aod beyond them to the park, with fte grand 
old trees, under which the deer were herding 
together amongst the bracken. 

“Is It for thia fine house, these rich lands, 
and Sir Jaspsr’s title she has sold herself?” he 
muttered, bitterly. “I bave heard that women 
are weak, fickle, changeable as the wind Iteelf, 
and now I am inclined to believe it, Well, the 
chances were hardly fair. ‘The Baronet has 
wealth, poaltion, an honoured names to offer, 
while I have nothing but love.” 

Oaly, he sald to himself, be would have given 
euch love as should amply have compensated for 
the lack of all else. 

The sunset coloura faded to a pale, fatut prim- 
rose, that fn ite turn to grey, and then the y 
shadows of twilight began to cloce round the 
ellent landscape, and In the purple depths of the 
heavens etare came out, while from above the 
tops of the trees rose the moon's young crescent, 
looking like a pearly boat on an azure sea. 

iverything was very still; only the far-off 
note of a corn-crake from the dewy fields down 
by the river, or the shrill scream of an owl aw it 
fitted nofeelessly by broke the silence ; and per- 
haps [t was owlng to this cause that a faint rustle, 
aso! drapery belong pulled aside, made Philip 
glance up quickly and look round, 

At the end of the gallery near which he stood 
were green-ba'cs curtains, placed there for no 
ostensible purpose, for here the passage ended ; 
and Greville felb a slight thrill of superatitious 
fear run through his veins as he saw that one of 
these curtalas was held back by 2 human hand, 
although there were no signs of anyone behind 
the drapery. 

It wes only for a moment this weakness lasted, 
then be dashed forward, pulled the curtains 
aside, and, os on a former occasion under similar 
ciccumstances, found himself confronted by-- 
nothing, 

“ There must be magic in it, I swear I saw 
the hand!” he cried, speaking aloud in his ex- 
meet and gazing round to make sure he was 
alone. 

Pazz'ed and annoyed, he pushed back the 
balz+ and made a careful examination of the oak 
panelling, which was elaborately and fantastically 
carved like the other parta of the corridor, bub 
he found nothing to confirm his idea of there 
being an exit ; and soat last, more bewildered than 
ever, he gave up the search, resolving to seek 
Sybil and tell her what he had seen, {in the hope 
that she might possibly be able to explain it, 

Accordingly he proceeded to her sitting-room 
aud tapped lightly at the door, which was closed, 
and receiving no answer concluded she must be 
downstaira, 

To make cure he gently turned the handle and 
looked iz, and then found himself mistaken, for 
there, at the table close by the window, he saw 
Miss Rathven bending over a baskeb of roses, 
into the hearts of which she was carefully drop- 
ping the contents of the curions glass phial he 
had restored to her outside Lady Urwicke’s 
boudoi: a few mornings ago, Beside the basket 
was a large opan volume, 

She was ao absorbed in her employment that 
ehe had not heard his knock, but when she saw 
him she started violently, and there came In her 
eyes an oxpression that was etrangely like fear. 

‘* I beg your pardon for intrading,” eald Philip, 
standing with the door-handie In his hand, and 
wondering at her agttation—so difierent to the 
astial calmness of her demeanour, ‘‘ Have I 
startled you?” 

‘* Yes,” « little haughtily, ‘ You should have 
rapped before entering.” 

“I did; only I suppoee you were too busy to 
hear mo. I wanted to tell you of an Incident 
that has just happened In the corridor.” 

She received his story of the hand Incredu- 
were enough—was fuciined to ridicule it In 

ach. 





"You have been poser | to the silly stories 
[oe haunted, and they have In- 
fin your fancy,” she sald. "It is impossible 
anyone can have been there, for, as you Know, a 


dead wall closes In the passage, and no one could 
have eacaped from behind the curtains without 


yours at this minute!” 
Fit You thought you did—the darkness decelved 


“Yo was not dark—not so dark as It fs here 
now."' 
“ Well, then, you were the victim of an optical 
delusion, What other explanation can there 
possibly be, unless you belleve in spirits i” 

For a minute he felt almost sorry he had 
come since she was so sceptical, and cleariy 
not inclined to puraue any investigations in the 
matter, 


. was wondering,” he said, besltatingly, 
whether there was a secret door behind the 


curtains—you know one often hears of such things - 


in old houses like this.” 
She started, genuinely surprised at the sug- 


Pay No, I pipeee) poh am ony pate x Deve 
here a man and never 
such a possibility piano before.” 

*' Then I euppose I must be content to accept 
the occurrence as one of those etrange onee des- 
tined to remain for ever a mystery,” he observed, 
rising and going towards the door. 

Oa the threshold stood Chevell, Lady 
Urwicke’s maid, with every sign of agitation in 
her manner. ; 

Oh, if you please, miss, will you come to my 
lady? She fs in e sort of fit, and looks to me as 
if she were dying!” » 


CHAPTER XXII 


Lart to himeelf, Philip's wonder and perplexity 
concerning the event that had just happened was 
lost In anxiety on Mariel’s account, 

He had really conceived a great liking, 
amounting, Indeed, to fondness for her, based, no 
doubt, on the kindness and sympathy she had 
invariably shown him, Besides, he pitied a fate 
he instinctively felt to be hopelessly unhappy. 

She seemed so lonely—tili in a house where no 
one cared for her, save Haldé», from whom the 
knowledge that her ladisposition was anything 
more than temporary had been studfously kept, 
and who had been prevented by Sybil from going 
to see her. 

Lord Urwicke had that very m gone to 
London, summoned thither by Mr. Darley on 
business connected with his estates, and really 
unaware that there was any danger to be appre- 
hended from his wite’s condition ; for Dr, Cilfford, 
ie answer to his Inquiries, had contented himeelf 
with the vague platitude of ‘want of energy 
and general debility.” 

In point of fact, Claud had come to the con- 
clusion that the sooner he and Muriel were away 
from Heathcliff Priors the better for both ; and 
as his own house would not be finished for some 
time yet, he resolved to hire one at the seaside, 
where his wife would stand a better chances of 
recovering her health, while he would eacape the 
epg ene into which Sybil waseubily drawing 

{m, -- 

Perhaps the — of putting so many miles 
betweeen Murie! and Greville wae not without a 
very strong Influence in helping him ‘to this 
decision. 

Philip, not knowing these undercurrents, 
looked on his departure as particularly heartless 
at this javcture, and, almost auknown to him- 
self, constituted himself the champion of the 
woman who bad held out her hand to him in 
kindness the firat day be had entered her father's 
house, and who had dons her best to help him 
ever 

He waited in the passage outelde her door, 
until he saw Cheve!l come to fetch some vinegar 
for bathing her mistress’s brows, and then he 
stopped her to ask bow Lady Urwicke was pro- 


greasing. 





‘* Well, sir, she’s come out of the sort of fit 
that took her,” answered the girl, whose usually 
red cheeks were now quite pale; ** bub she seems 
too weak and ill even to speak ; and if I had my 
way I'd have the doctor here at once. He told 
me to send for him in case ehe had one of them 
attacks, but Miss Ruthven says it im’t worth 
while, She esye my lady will be all right in 
i hour, and fp {isn’t my place to contradict 


From this Philip concluded the attack to have 
been similar to the one he had witnessed, and 
thie being eo he at once decided Dr. Clifford 
ought to be summoned, 

Rightly or wrongly be Sybil Ruth- 
ven, and had done su f the very commences. 
ment of their acquaintance, therefore he put no 
faith In any solicltude she might-pretend ox 
Mur'lei’s behalf. He had heard the gossi 
current concerning her former relations wi 
Lord Urwleke; and from what he himself had 
witnessed was Inclined t6 believe 
bad made no difference In her senti bat 
ever {t might have done fn hie ; and on the many 
ceoasions when he had seen them together he 
fancied he had detected a bitter and con- 
teraptuous loathing in Sybil's manner toward 
the woman who bore the name and title she 
onee fancied would be her own. 

Taking {nto consideration all these olrcum- 
stances, Philip came to the conclusion that he 
would be justified In assuming the fnltiative, ani 
sending for Clifford. True, Sybil would be very 
angry, and perhaps Sir Jasper, too, at his pre- 
aumption ; but, after all, that was a secondary 
consideration, for he did not value the good 
opinion of either, and fa a few days he would 
probably say good-bye to them for ever, If by 
his action he saved Muriel any suffering he need 
not stay to calculate after consequences. 

Thus arguing, he enatched up his hat, and fn 
a few minutes was oub io the pet. walking 
slong at a good stiff rate towards the village, 
Fortunately, Cilfford was ab home, so Philip got 
up in his dog-cart and rode back with him. 

Perhaps,” he sald, as they neared the house, 
and the remembrance of Lord Urwicke’s anger 
at his display of interest fn Muriel struck him, 
‘you had better not say anything about my 
having fetched you, but drop In casually as If it 
had been your own idea to come, will get 
down here, and aftef you have seen Lady 
Uewicke I should like to hear your opinion, 1'1! 
wait in the Ifbrary till you come !” 

The physician nodded assent, so Philip reached 
the house on foot about ten minutes after he had 
gonein. He went straight to the library, which 
was In semi-obacurity, for the lamps had not 
been lighted, and the only Mlamination came 
from the moonbeams, which were filtering in 

the etained-glase windows, and falling in 
long slante of coloured light on the carpet. 

He had not been there very long before the 
door was gently unclosed, and ad as & shadow 
Sybil Ruthven glided {n, Without percelving 
the motionless figure seated in the gloom of the 
curtains, she advanced to the eteps, ascended 
, and replaced a largé volume on one of the 
highest shelves ; then she came down, and with- 
drew aa nolseless)y as she had come. 


* * . * * 


“Lady Ucwicke ls worse--much worae,” said 
sod Weehiagt grams aad tictarbeas Rte pals 
ani ave t er 
te feebler, Gree b has considerably dimin- 
ished, and unless a takes place yery soon 
she will sink from exhaustion. Do you know 
when Lord Urwicke is likely to return 1” 

‘ie otbwen profes ag 

: uthven 2.0 
movements—and I not aun his wife. 
If he were here I should tell him I wished to 
call in a second opinion; and, Indeed, I shail do 
so on my'own responeibility to-morrow morning 
unless ths patient shows signs of 1 

"Do you then, there is danger }’ 

* Not Immedlately—that is tosay, she will not 

ght, or to-morrow, but her Ilfe is cer- 
tainly not worth forty-eight hours’ pure 


Philip received the gery er in shocked 
ailence—so young, so falr, had the fist really gone 
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forth that she must yield her soul into her 
Maker’s bands ! 

q I candidly confess that I do not under- 
stand her case,” continued the doctor, 
and standing where the iamplight fell on his per- 
turbed face, " Paroxyams euch as the two she 
has had don’t come without adequate cause, but 
what that —_ is ‘eager ee poe The 
hypothesis of poison sugges tself to me-—~ 
aulikely, improbable as ft fs—but her symptoms 
do not correspond with the action of any polson 
I know, and it fs @ branch of my profeselon I 
have especially studied, so I am forced to give 


the idea up as untenable,” 
Philip etarted violently, and grew pale. 
“ What the notion?” 


"Those abedows in her face, As you may 
perhaps be aware, lead poisoning 
line oa the gums, but for all that I am quite 
sure it has nothing to do with her condition, It 
ia not often I find myself in such a dilemma, but 
now I simply assy, 1] am at a standstill, All I 
can do is te keep up her strength by adminis- 
tering 8s much nourishment as posible, and 
d I get bome I shall send off a nuree 
whom I can trust, and who wi'! elt up all night 
with ber.” 

“Then you don’t latend staylog yourself 1” 

"J ean do no good at present, and I have 
another patient I am bound to see. When I 
have left I shall return, and hear how Lady 
Urwicke is; but I don’t wish to alarm her by 
remaluing {a the room. I want to keep from her 
all idea of her danger If possible, and I have 
perfect confidence in the woman I shall send, 
who will not quit her side for an instant,” 

“Mies Ruthven is nob with her now!” ex- 
calmed Philip, In a quick tone of alarm. 

* Miss Rathven—no, She was in the room 
when I firet went, but I sent her out to take 
gome roses away, and I told her not to return, 
for {¢, struck me her presence made Lady 
Urwleke nervous, and uuable to answer my 
questions coherently, She was very angry at her 
ciemissal, for she seemed extremely anxious to 
stay, and, I believe, —~ resented my 
on lug my point, You see, women are 

unreasonable creatures that there are 
only two ways of managing them—elther cajo- 
lery, or peremptoriness |” 

“What did you say about roses?” seked 
Phillip, who st any other time might have 
laughed at this classification with to the 
fairer sex, but now only looked very disquieted. 

** Why, when I entered the Viscountess’s room 
I could bardly breathe, the atmosphere was per- 
fectly atifling with perfume, and I saw on a 
table close by the side of the bed a great bowl 
full of roses, Hveryone knows how unhealthy 
flowers are at night, but I certainly had no {dea 
how entirely their scent would permeate the alr. 
I never smelé anything like it in my life before, 
Of course, I ordered them out immediately,” 

After this the doctor hurried off in order to 
send the nurse, while Philip est still, bis head 
resting on his hand, until at last he sprang up 
ond reached the book Sybil had put back on the 
shelf, Is was, as he supposed, the volume on 
“India” he had seen her studying once before, 
and as he turned the leaves they fell back quite 
naturally on a page towards the middle, as if 
that part had been consulted oftener than the 


rest. From page 126 ib went to 129, se 
one leaf was missing, and this struck the youn 
man, as he was aware the work was a very old 








leaf, or at least see ite contents—how can I 
manage it?” 

There was only one place where he could be 
eure of finding a duplicate volume—the British 
Museum, and here he resolved to seek it. He 
would take the first train fn the morning, and if 
he made the best of his time be might manage 
to return early in ths afternoon. Having 
arrap this, he proceeded downstairs and 
waited In the hall until the arrival of the nuree 
—e clean, quiet, neatly-dressed woman, with a 

power iatent in ber face. 

“You are going to elt up with Lady Urwicke 
-— he said, stopping her. 

er, ~ 


And you will allow no one elee in the 
room ¢’’ 


“ The doctor has given me strict orders not to 
do 89, sir.” 

“That le well; but I have another Injunction 
toadd. Will you see that your patient neither 
eats or drinks anything but what you yourself 
prepare, and, above all, allow no flowers to be 
brought ic the sick chamber?” 

The nurse locked » d, but at once gave 
the required promiee, She did not know who 
Pp was, and naturally supposed him to be a 

of Lady Urwicke’s. 

The young man then slipped in her hand a 
note, on which he had written a few worde to 
the physician, and saticfied that he had taken 
all — precautions necessary, went upstairs 
Og 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue habitués of the reading-room of the British 
Museum are, asa rule, too much occupied in their 
own concerns to trouble themselves much about 
thelr nelghbours—not bat what this rule has {ts 
frequent and glaring exceptions, too—and no one 
seemed to notice the young man who, with the 
ald of a reference book, found the work. he 
wanted, and then sat down and proceeded to 
consult {t, 

Presumably his search was succossfal, for he 
took a sheet of paper from his pockst-book, and 
copled in fall a paragraph from pages 127 and 128, 
after which he read {t over carefully to see that 
it was correct, and then went ont, called a 
hansom, ard was driven to —— Street, Strand, 
where he descended, and stood for a few minutes 
hesfiating in front of a window In which different 
kinds of oriental articles were exhibited. 

Peeeently he went in, and was met by » dark- 
eyed Jewlsh-looking woman, dressed In some 
Eastern texture, and with huge gold bangles in 
her ears, 

“What may ib be your pleasure, sir?” she 
asked, her ay esa as. = — of her 
speech, betray oreign nationality, 

on | looked round cautiously before answer- 
ie, and dropped his voice almost to a whisper as 


*'T want an Indian essence for the purpose of 

perfuming flowers.” . 
- The woman looked at him keenly, and, appar- 
ently satisfied by the result of her survey, led the 
way through the shop, which was littered over 
with ones oriental tissues, gold and silver 
broldery, Turkish rugs, Dragon china, and all the 
nous variety of a museum or curiosity 


shop. 
Philip followed her Into a smaller chamber, 
tly used 


aglow. He left off as he saw his visitor, and 
came forward, 

** What can I do for het sir?” removing his 
mask, and looking into p's face with deep- 
86 


t, penetrating eyes. 
“Some little time ago,” eaid Philip, Peturning 
his gaze with one of equal significance, “a lady 


came here for the of ad 
which she took away fo shea ea palo 
graved with Eastern hierogiyphics, Now Iam 





anxious to geta small quantity of the same 
emsence, and she told me i should have no difii- 
culty In obtaining it here—you understand me !”’ 

" And the name of the drug!" 

*T belleve European chemiate call it almply 
ean blanche,” 

The man nodded assentingly, 
already left the room 

“ You remember the lady of whom I speak?” 
added Philip, "She was tall and dark.” 

"] remember her perfectly.” 

** Well enough to recognise her again!" 

* Certalaly.” 

“Sts came here Jaly 28th,” 

“Right,” eald the chemist, turning over the 
leaves ofa book, “I keep a list of ali my cus- 
tomers’ purchases, also the date of thelr visit, 
in case of reference belong required. I suppose 
you are aware this essence is expensive?” 

“What will be the price ofa small phial like 
the one taken by the lady In question ?"’ 

“Twenty guinens,” 

Philip had not so much mouey with him, but 
he took off a diamond ring he was wearlug—a 
gift from Mra, Maxwell—and Isid it on the table. 

“J will redeem {t ina day or two,” he said, 
and the chemist, after examining it with the 
critical attention of an expert, put it away as if 
satisfied as to its value, and then took from a 
locked cablast a emall sealed phial, procisely 
like the one Sybil Ruthven had declared con- 
tained attar of roses. 

Five minutes later Greville was sgalo in the 
hansom on his way to Euston Station, from 
whence he found he could get to Heathcliff by 
an earller train than from Paddington, So pre- 
occupied was he, that on leaving the booking 
office he ran up against two gentlemen, and would 
have passed on with an apology, had not the 
younger selzed him by the sleeve and detained 
him. 

“The very man, by Jove!” exclaimed Robert 
Pierson—for it was he. ‘ Why, Greville, where 
are you off to fn such a hurry }” 

Looking up to return the barrister’s greeting 
Phillp saw that he was accompanied by » tali 
loosely-baflt brown-skinned man, with white 
hair and whiskers, clad in a travelling suit of 
light grey—a man whose broad, horny hands 
announced him to have been no favoured child of 
fortune, but one who had earned bis bread by 
the sweat of his brow. He was scanning Phillip 
with earnest attention, 

‘*T was just on the poiat of telegraphing to 
you,” sald Pierson ; ‘but as you are in town I 
shall be saved the trouble, Wili you come to 
my chambers at once?” 

"T cannot, my train starts in ten minutes.” 

* But you must pat off golog until to-night.” 

“Impossible! It is a matter of the moss 
urgent necessity that I should get back to Heath- 
cliff Immediately.” 

The barrister stared. There waa a repressed 
excitement in the younger man’s demeanour 
that be could not understand, and the gravity 
of his expression seemed bo aay [1b owed ita origin 
to no very pleasant sources. 

‘Of course you know your own concerns 
best,” he observed, shrugging hie shoulders ; 
"but I certainly thought you would be anxious 
to meet Mr, Matthew orth, who I now have 
the pleseure of introducing to you.” 

Philip looked up eagerly, and held ont his 
hand, which the colonist warm!y shook. 

§* Mr, Seaforth has arrived a little carller than I 
expected. I met him at Liverpool, and we have 
just come up together,” eald Pierson, leading 
the way to a more retired part of the station 
where they were comparatively alone, ‘Oo our 
journey J explalued your history to him, and he 
is inclined to conincide with me In thinking you 

? 


his nephew. 

" More inciined than ever now,’’ sald Seaforth, 
in a volee of some emotion, ‘‘for unless my 
hopes themselves deceive me, you are marvel- 
er! like my eleter Grace.” 

“IT have been thinking we can eaelly put the 
matter to the test,” remarked the barrister, who, 
fn spite of his usual stoicism, shared in a degree 
the excltement of the other two, ‘Seaforth has 
in his pocket-book the letter he received from 
his sister telling him of her son’s birth, Do you 


His wife had 
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think you remember the writing on the outside 
of your stolen packet eufficiently well to identify 
is?” . 

Greville answered In the affirmative, and 
thereupon Sesforth, with hands that trembled 
slightly, took out an e!d yellow-locking epistle 
with the corners frayed and the ink faded, and 
handed It to the yourg man. 

“It is the same!'’ exclaimed Philip, with a 
deep inspiration, and for a minute neither of the 
three men rpoke, 

“Then all doubts sare at an end, and your 
alster’s identity with Greville’s mother {s dis- 
tinctly proved,” said Pierson—who was the first 
to recover his self-porsession—to Matthew Sea- 
forth. “Can you not,” turning to Philip, 
‘* postpone your journey now and come back 
with me, so that we may consuls together re- 
epecting the next steps that ought to be taken ?” 

Philip shook his head. 

“ But surely,” exclaimed the barrister, » little 
Impatient'y ; “there le nothing awaiting you at 
Heatheliff of equal importance |” 

“1 tell you itis a matter of life and death!” 
answered the young man, who even now trembled 
with apprehenefon as he thought of what mightbe 
happening at the Priore. “1 would not miss the 
next train fora thousand pounds ; but to-morrow 
I will be at the Temple without fall.” 

With this Pierzon was forced to content him- 
self,and at that moment the guard blew his 
whistle, and Grevilie had only jast time to rush 
forward and take his seat before the train etarted, 

The barrister followed him, and stood at the 
window of the carriage after closing the door. 

“ By the bye, how fs it you didn’t answer my 
letter ?” he asked, suddenly. 

‘*Letter—-what letter! I have not heard 
from you since] last saw you,’ shouted Philip, 
contriving to make his voice heard above the 
roar of the engine and the clash of metals; and 
Pierson, who was naturally surprised at the reply, 
found himself at that minute forced to hop out 
of the way in order to avold being annihilated by 
a plled-up waggon of heavy loggage propelled by 
® philosophic porter, who was seemingly under 
the impression that his remark, “ By leave, sir,” 
fally entitled him to drive bis joggernaut over 
the body of any passenger hapless enough to get 
in his way. 

It was about three o’clock when Pallip got 
back tothe Piiors, and his first action was to 
rash upstairs and kncck at Muriel’s dressing- 
room, his summons being answered by the nurse, 
who said Lady Urwicke remained In the same 
condition, too weak even to utter a word. She 
had, however, been free from pain so far. 

“De, Olifford has been here nearly all the 
morning, and has only just left,” sbe added. 
“He telegraphed to Lord Urwicke’s club, and 
also to Sir James C-——-, the great London 
physician, who {is coming down to-night,” 

** Then no one has seen the Viscountess 1” 

"No, not even Miss Darrell, who stayed out- 
aide the door for more than an hour, weeping so 
bitterly that it was as much as I could do to 
refase to let her in, However, the doctor's orders 
were strict, and, as I told her, I dare not disobey 
them. Miss Ruthven came too—has been to the 
door several times to Inquire.” 

** And there are no flowers In the room?” 

“Not one. Mies Rathven had a rose in her 
walatband when she came, I noticed {t because 
of what you sald Jaet night.” 

Palilip turned away sath fied—at least no more 
mischief had been done, 

Scfll he could nob be to0 expeditious In guard- 
ing against danger, and so without even staying 
to change his coat or take the marks of dust and 
travel from his appearance, he sought ae 
who he found in her own room—a room fn 
rose-coloured silken draperies, mirrore, gilding, 
and ormolu; for Sybil’s sensuous, pleasure- 
loving nature revelled in luxury, and, to do him 
justice, her brother made no effort to stint her 
expenditure, 

She herself was sitting close to the flower-filled 
window attired In a tea-gown, and having an 
eppearance of lazy langour, as if life held 
nothing of more importance than the daty of 
drinking afternooa tea cut of quaint cups of 
~CVTeS C. 





** Come and alt down, Mr. Greville, and I will 
give you some tea,” she said, waving him towards 
a chair, “Do you take sugar!” pausing with 
the silver tongs poised in her hand. “ You won’t 
have any? Very well. I make a rule of never 


an ‘ 

She sank down her cushions again, and 
Philip watched her as leaned back, graceful, 
negligent, beautiful, her fall red curved in 


No, the proofs were too strong. This woman, 
with her soft, southern grace and subtie beanty, 
was only a lovely human panther, who would 

ve no quarter, show no mercy to the victim 

plese enough to fall in her clutches ! 

‘You are quiet, Mr, Greville. Is it only for 
the purpose of looking at me you have honoured 
me with your presence!” she asked at length, 
with » playfalness that masked the impatience 
she dared not show, 

** No, unfortunately I have come to speak on 
“A — of the utmost gravity—Lady Urwicke, 

eb,” 

He was keenly observant of the swift change 
that passed over her face, 

* What a sepulchral voice!” she exclaimed, 
with a ifttle shiver. “One would think from 
your tone that I had someth’ng to answer for 
regarding her.” 

He rose up in hie excitement and stood before 
her, pale, stern, and accusing. 

“ You have all to answer for—for lf she Giles, 
as is only too probable, you will have been her 


mourderess |” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LETTER. IN MR. SMITH’S 
POCKET. 
—0— 


‘' Ir fits you perfect, sir,” sald the young man 
in the tailor’s shop, “Ib fite like paper on a 
wall,” he was golog to remark, but feeling this 
rather hackneyed, he added, “It fits like the 
skin on & sausage.” 

"A little loose, fen’t it?” sald the customer, 
trying to get a fair view of his own back in the 
glass—a feat which many people endeavour to 
perform every day of the year, and in which no 
one ever succeeds, ‘1b seems to wrinkle.” 

" Why, that is because you turn and twist so,” 
sald the shopman. ‘' Besides, you don’t want it) 
to fit too well, only just easy. Why, now, if 
you could see the elegant lock of your back 
from where I stand,’ added the shopman, raptu- 
rously, “ you'd buy ft this minute for fear some 
other gentleman should get {t first.’ And the 
speaker folded his arms on the pile of ready- 
made overcoats, all exactly alike, even to the 
last button, aud felt that he could never do 
better than that while he lived. 

And as his customer could not get behind 
himself, and was spb to believe what people said, 
he bought the coat, 

Having put it on—it was cold, and he decided 
to wear it home—John Smith received his re- 
ceipt and walked away with a little flattered 
consclousness of his elegant back, that would 
have been very speedily dispelled could he have 
seen himself as others saw him, for the coat 
was much too big for him. 

Meanwhile, another young man entered the 
clothing store, driven by the falling thermometer 
to purchase an overcoat, ; 

“Exactly your size,” sald the talented shop- 
man, as he took number two from the shelf and 

ed to force his customer Into ft. 

“TIT don’t quite think it fe,’’ said the victim, as 
he moved his arms unemily. “It feels too 

ht, 





“A new coat always doer, don’t you know,” 


sald the shopman, “if iv’s the fit {t ought to be. 
A gentleman of your figure don’s want to go 
about ina bag. Why, if you could stand where 
I stand and see how stylish your back looks, sir, 
you’d not let me take it off for fear someone els. 
should snap it up, not knowing he conldn’s look 
like that in it.” 

The customer fell into the trap as the other 
bad fallen. 

His vanity was tickled, and he revealed the 
fact in his countenance. He pald for the coat, 
and offered the shopman a cigar, and the latter 
gentleman remained dreaming of promotion ; 
for now that he had tried a new method on two 
customers, and succeeded in making a anle each 
time, what might he not effect in the future ! 

Later on, the twin coats separated in the shop, 
met egain op the backs of their purchasers, 

“ Mr, Smith,” said a gentleman walking ‘with 
a friend down a busy street, ‘let me Introduce 
you to Mr, John Smith.” 

Coat number one bowed. 

"I'm John Smith myself,” said coat namber 
two, " When Adam had grown tired of naming 
his descendants, he sald, ‘ Let all the rest be 
called John Smith.’” 

Then all three gentlemen laughed at the joke, 
and had a drink together on the strength of is, 
After that, as John Smith number two was a 
stra! in the city, John Smith number ons 
took to the theatre, and afterwards to have 
oysters at a supper-room. 

Meanwhile they talked business, and got on 
famously, and parted believing each other to be 
the very best fellows fn the world. 

Smith number one, being an householder, went 
directly home, His wife was sitting up for him, 
and came to the door in enrl papers, with a 
kitchen candle in her hand, and a pink nose and 
eyelids indicative of weeping. 

"I have been frightened to death, John,” she 
declared, “I heard howls down the street, an? 
thought a policeman must have you in charge.” 

* What for, my dear?” asked her espouse, be- 
stowing a connublal kiss. 

oi tue on we do ft,” sald Mroe. 
8 ever catch anyone ont very late, 
If you were driven to read the papers as you «at 
up alone, as often as I am, yon’d know what was 
going on too,” 

Mr. John Smith had married a ailly littie 
woman because, as he sald, he liked that sort, 
and he only chucked her under the chin, and 

—_ 

“ Well, I’m home now, Tootsie, Lst's shut 
up the house and go to bed. How does my new 
overcoat look }” 

Mrs, Smfth examined is critically. 

“Well, fv’s a little loose, I think,” said she, 

“Well, I don’t know. Yon don’t want to look 
asifyou were melted and poured Into a coat, 
you know, Sasie,” said Mr. Smith number one. 

* And here is a button coming off,” said Mrs. 
Smith. “T'llsewiton before I go to bed, or 
you'll be going out without it, aud everybody 
saying how I neglect you.” 

She seized the coat, and belng now in the bec 
room, she sat near the lamp, and began to look 
in her besket for needle and thread, 

Meanwhile her lord and master, who had 
grown heavy under the inflaence of the theatre 
and oysters, undressed himself, and turned into 
bed, where he was soon snoring tremendously. 

The button on, his wife turned the coat about, 
finding much fault with ib, and turned ont the 

to see if they were strong. 

“TI never would buy ready-made things,” she 
sald to herself, “I can see why John does {t.”’ 

She put her hand into the breast-pecket as 
she spoke, and felt an envelope, 

“ 1 wonder whether ft-ls the letter I gave him 
to post this morning ?” she sald. “ Just as likely 
as not he forgot it.” 

Bat 1b was not her letter. It was one addressed 
in a feminine hand to Mr, John Smith, avd 
bearing the post-mark " Brighton.” ' 

“That is where he spent three weeks some 
time ago,” — Susie, “ ~ — vony pen 
corr ndin; th anyone, To sure ib may 
be teen matter, Some of those dreadful 
masculine women are in butiness just like mer. 
Avyhow, I'll peep.” 
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Potties 





She looked over ber shoulder, saw, as well as 
heard, that her John atill slumbered, opened 
sheet of notepsper, and read these i 


‘My Darwinc Jack,— 

"' How long you have been gone! I 
fairly pine for you. Your dear letters are all 
my joy. Whatenuawfal thing ft is be fond of s 
commercial traveller! I just wish I had chosen 
somebody that could settle down, 

“Ifyou really will bring me a present, and 
will have me eay what [t shall be—wel!, let {t be 
s parasol, one of those in black lace over red 
satin ; they are ao stylish. 

‘Have you gob your new coat yet? Iam 
always so afrald you will catch cold. 

“ Your own, “Necture.” 


The letter bore date : 


“Wo, 101, Dane-street, Brighton, 
“ Sept, 21, 86, 


It was only three days old, 

Susie did not scream, nor did she falnt, She 
doubled up her small fists and muttered “ Re- 

1” between her teeth. 

“T’'l) kill her,” she safd, “and then I'll kil) him, 
and then I'll kill myself. But first, I'll have it 
out with her.” 

In the morning, John Smith number one, who 
was in a great hurry, never noticed the pecullar 
aternness of his wife's demeaneur. 

“Good-bye, darling,” he sald, as he fumbled 
fo his ts. ‘* Hang it all!” 

* Hgve you lost snything!”’ asked his wifo. 

“Oh, hang it! Yes; some papers,” replied 
Mr, Smith. . 

“Important ones?” queried Susie, 

“Letters!” sald her husband. “I can re- 
member their contents, but not a certain address, 
Now, I wonder where I dropped them .”’ 

‘* Where were they from!” asked Susie. 

. an one was — ue smell = 
ralth, not guessing the trap sprung for . 

“Ahl” ala Susie, bitterly. 

He fancied his la'e homs-coming on the pre- 
vious night had made her cross, 

*TTl come early to-night,” he said, “and bring 
you s present,” 

His wife accepted his kfes, and thought of 
Jadas, and then the door shut behind him. 

No sooner-had he gone, than his wife rushed 
to her room, consulted the rallway guide, dressed 
herself, and, with the letter in her pocket, 
harried to the station, and took a return ticket 
to Brighton. 

She had resolved to meet the fair and frafl fn- 
habitant of 101, Dane-stzeet, and get back before 
her husband came home at night. She had 
plenty of time, and had been in Brighton fre- 
quently. 

It was asmall street with gardens before the 
houses, and 101 was on the end of the row. A 
dressmaker's card was in the window, and an old 
lady was just setting some potted flowers out to 
alr, snd when Sasle inquired from behind her 
black dotted veil : 

"Is there a person here whose first name is 


Nelilet"” The old lady answered by calling out; _ 


“Hers, Nellie ; somebody wants you,” and a 
young woman, throwing down her work, obeyed 
the summoner. 

“Walk in,’ she said ; and Mrs. John Smith 
eutered a neat room, “You've come about a 
dress, I suppose! ”’ 

“No,” replied Susie, who was not a woman of 
resources; ** No; I've come about « man,” 

On this Mra, Smith put her hand {into her 
pocket, and drew forth the letter she had found 
io her husband's new overcoat the night before. 

“ Did you write that!” she asked, 

The you 1 looked at it, turned it over, 
turned ft upside down, and then back sgafn, and 
fisally read it, 

* Yes,” she sald, when she had finished it, “I 
wrote it, and I’ve got my answer.” 

“ Who answered it?” asked Sasle. 

** The gentleman I wrote to—Mr. Jobn Smith,” 
replied Nellle. 

ne = wretch 1” crled mek es 

‘How dare ” gasped Nellie, me a 
wretch '” wae 





"' How dare you write te him?” asked Suale, 

“ How dare I write to the man I am engaged 
to be married to?” shrieked Nellie, ‘“ Who are 
you ? His mother ! I belleve you are his mother ; 
— always make a fase if a man chooses for 


‘* His mother!" cried Susie. ‘‘ It you want to 
know who I am, I am his wife.” 

Nollie caught her breath and sat down upon a 
horsehair sofa, and looked at her visitor. 

**Dido’s you know he was married?” asked 
Susie, 

“My John Smith married? Why he {sn’s, 
He never ¢o much as kissed any lady before, He 
swore {t,” said Nellie. 

“His name is John Smith, he is a commer- 
cial traveller, and he bam’t known you long,” 
said Sueie, 

“T met him at party a few months ago, It 
was love at firat sight,” sald Nellie sobbing. 
** He eaid 20, anyhow.” 

*T found your letter in my husband’s pocket,” 
sald Susie. ‘'He was looking for it high and 
low this morning. You, I begin to believe, he 
has deceived you. He told you he was single.” 

" Yes, and we are to be marriéd in two weeks, 
and my dress fits beautifally,” moaned Nellie. 
“Oh, what will he say? Bat, after all, you may 
be telling lies, for all I know, Why should I be- 
Heve you?” 

“TIT don’t ask you to do so without proof,” sald 
Sasie. “ We will face him together.” 

**T'll be ready in a minute,” said Nellie, and 
not a tear will I shed. Bo ready ia one moment, 
What a wretch |” 

“ Ab, what a wretch |’ echoed Susie, from ber 
seat near the window. 

Nellie came downstairs in 3 few minutes, with 
her hat on, and the two were avout to leave the 
house together, when a noise of eveps was heard 
in the gravel path without, and Nellie, peeping 

the curtained window, called out : 

“Why, there hela! He has come from town, 
He has got a parasol for me, Hide, hide some- 
where, and let me talk to him first,” 

As she spoke she 9 poor Susie ont of 
aight and crammed her fnto a corner behind a 
walnut bookcase. Now that ib had come it 
was too dreadfal to bear, Susie said to her- 
self, The next instant someone uttered these 


ie: 

“What is the matter, Nellie? Why won't 
you kiss mo! Why, Nellie, you wrote me 
euch a lovely letter and I’ve brought the 
parasol.” 

There was a sound ae of pursuing and flying 
steps, then : 

* Don’t touch me!” equeasied Nellie, I’ve found 
you out, Yorr wife has been here.” 

“My wife!” roared the masculine voice, 

Yes,” sald Nellle, ‘ Here she is,” 

And diving behind the bookcase, she dragged 
the wwuhdett Susie, now shivering with shame 
and terror, In the middle of the room, 

‘* This is what your long days in London meant, 
eh! screamed Neille, “If she badn’s found my 
letter in your pocket I’d have been married to 
you in two weeks. There, take your wife and 

o home, and kill her if you want to, for I just 
ate you both, Oh, you horrid old Mormon!” 

‘Oa! oh! oh! wailed Susfe. Ob! oh! don’, 
please don’t 

Meanwhile the accused faced the lady with a 
look of scorn, 

"My wife!” sald he, “Why, you ugly little 
demon, do you dare to say I’m your husband ? 


You--—— 
“No, I’m not! No, your not! No, I didn’t! 


“Oh! ob! ob!” moaned Susfe. 


“T-never saw her before,” cried the gentle- 
man, who wae no other than Mr, John Smith 
number two. ‘She's an Impostor! I’ll have 
her arrested |” 

‘© Aad I never saw him before,” moaned the 
wife of Mr. Jobn Smith no one, ‘Bat the 
letter was in my John's pocket, and I thought—of 
course T thovght-—it was written tohim. It has 
his name on [t——-” r 

"I seo,” remarked Nellie’s adorer, ecstatically. 
"T understand. Your husband and I have the 
same name, If he travels for Brixby Brothers, I 
dined with him last night. We went to the 








play, took supper and changed coats, I found a 
lot of letters not belonging to me, in my pocket 
this morning. Here they are, You see our coata 
are both slike, Ready-made coats—juat bought 
thet dey. We epoke about them. Bought at 
the esmo place——”’ 

“Oh, don’t say auy more,” sobbed Mrs. Jobn 
Smith number one, “Don’t, please ; l’ve been 
such a fool” 

**So have I,” sald Nelife, 

** Well,” sald Smith number two, " we began tt 
by changing conts,” 

to Joho,” sald Nallle, “can you forgive 
me ” 

“Ask him not to tell my John,” said Susie ; 
“he’d never forgiveme. And if that coat is 
just the same as John’s, you'll have to sew on 
the bottom left-hand button before he loses i 
off; with which words the ladies kissed and 
parted. 

Mrs. Smith got back in good time, uusvs- 
pected ; but I am afraid John Smith number 
two told the whole story to John Smith num- 
ber one, the day he brought Suele to Nellie’s 
wedding. 

(THE END.] 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 
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CHAPTER X, 


ty 


yes” 


‘I am sorry that I have to go to town to-day,” 
said Sir Lionel, when Monday came round. “I 
was going to ride ovor and ask the Rector to let 
you stay a little longer. But this wretched 
business must be attended to.” 

“Ol course,” assented Maggle, looking away 
over the park and woodlands, “Business before 
pleasure,” 

"Yes, but I 
business,” 

“I suppose most of us would,” she answered, 
still not looking at him. 

“ Would you have stayed!" he next queried. 

“ [—I—hardly know, I don't think so. We 
ought to go home to-day. Kate fs all alone, and 
we have trespassed long enough on your mother’s 
kindness and hospitality.” 

*Oh ! no indeed,” he rejoined, eagerly. ‘* You 
kvow she fs more than ploased to have you here. 
I wish you would stay till my retura. I come 
back on Thursday,” 

“Thanks,” she answered, blushing deep'y ; 
“but we really must go home to-day, another 
time—we—will stay longer,” 

**I hope so, Well, if you won't stay here, 
I must come to you on Thursday. You know 
I expect to hear something pleasant on that 
day 1 ” 

“ Yes,” she murmured, not daring to ralse ber 
eyes to his face, and feeliog the carnation red 
grow deeper on her check and brow. 

" Good-bye, now,” he went on, taking her hand 
in his, “I see the dog cart is waiting. I mast 
go, or I shall miss my train.” 

‘*Am I to go withoud even ove kiss 1” he de- 
manded, after a minute. 

And then, as she remained eflent, he stooped 
and pressed his lips to hers, turning and leaving 
her Immediately after. 

© We shall mies all these luxuries,” remarked 
Maud, somewhat discontentedly, later on in day, 
as she nestled amid the cushions of the Molyneux 
landau on her homeward way. 

“I suppose we shall,” agreed her sister 
absently. 

“To la very nice to be rich, and have every- 
thing one wishes.” 

“Yes, Still the wise people say great riches 
bring great carea,” 

"They may do so, still I would run the risk 
if I got the chance,” 

* You have the chance, and why you don’t take 
it I can’t imagine,” 

" Who sald [ wasn’t going to take 1h 1” 

“Nobody, I drew my conclusions from the 
way in which you treat Clifford Clinton.” 


should like pleasure before 
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“ He doean’t seem to mind—much,” 

* What can he do? The poor fellow Is too 
much in love to be able to help himeelf,” 

** Yee, I eup so, and I :hink, though men 
are dubbed ‘lords of the creation’ and the 
‘sterner sex,’ that they are generally like a 
plece of silk in the hands of the woman they 
love,-if she is clever enough to manage them 
properly.” , 

“T quite agree with you. At the same time, 
though, I think you will ‘manage’ Captain 
Clinton off the scene altogether, frighten him 
away, if you don’t take care. He won't always 
be content to give ail, and receive nothing.” 

“What a Solemon you have become about 
ofaires de cour, lately,” said Maud, with one. of 
her sarcastic ttle laughs. "You need nob fear, 
my dear. I shall only play my adorer just 
enovgh to make him thoroughly appreciate and 
value me when I do condescend to say yes.” 

“T am glad to hear ft,” declared Maggle, 
stoutly, “ He is too good to be treated badly,” 

"TI don’t intend to treat him badly, 40 tenes 
—not badly, as you mean. I don’t appreciate 
my present surroundings enough to do that,” she 
added, eryly, as the carriage drew up before the 
Parsonage, and they alighted, 

" How have you felt, Kate?” she demanded, 
dropping toto one of the rickety Chippendale 
chairs in the diofng-room, “ since we last met?” 

“ Very well, dear, thank you, as I always do.” 

“I am certain that I shall feel very { 
ebortly.” 5 

** Why?” 

“Why! Because I feel like Cinderella, and I 
know ehe was greatly Indisposed after leaving 
the prince’s palace, and going back to her dirty 
chimney-corner to rake ashes.” 

“ Was she?’’ asked Kate, slightly bewildered 
at the simile, 

"She wae,” responded Maud, gravely ; 
“though the story-books may not record it, Still 
what woman can be clothed in purple and fine 
Moen, aud sup off daintles served on gold plate 
overnight, and return to rags ard delft fn the 
morning without experiencing some unpleasant 
sensations.” 

"All women don’t experience unpleasant 
sensations under those circumstances, and I 
think it {s alwaye well to try and make the beat 
of our surroundings,” rejoined Miss Randal, 
seriously. 

* But there isn’t any ‘best’ to our surround- 
Ings,” objected her sister, as her eyes travelled 
round the shabby room, with its square of 
threadbare carpet, smoke-blackened walls and 
ceiling, and dilapidated, old-fashloned furniture, 
“ They are hopelessly bad.” 

“They might bs worse,” 

"Of course, We might live in a pig-stye, and 
feed upon nothing but fat pork. I don’t know 
that it would be very much worse,” and she 
cast another dis g@ glance at the coarse 
cloth that covered the table spread for their 
homely tea, at the thick cups, and huge home- 
made loaf. 

"You wouldn’t like the pig-stye, I am inclined 
to think, and {i would be better for you nob 
to go to the Hall, if it unsettles you so much, 
— makes you so discontented with your own 

ome,” 

* Well, Kate, there Is some excuse,’ she urged, 
apologetically, “Everything ia done in euch 
style there, A table bright with costly glass, 
aod gold piate, and hot-houee blooms, groaning 
with every dainty and delicacy of the season, 
and three footmen and a butler to walt on you ; 
bedrooms that are like bondoirs, all eatin and 
lace ; drawing-rooms like fairy-land, with some- 
thing to please the eye wherever it falls; car- 
rlages and horses ; park-like grounds, eveything, 
in fact, that mortal can deafre, and here— 
nothing. Nothing bub poverty and want, and 
wretchedness, The contrast is awful to me, and 
makes me feel envious and covetoue,” 

“Two extremely bad things to en 
You should check them at once, as it may be 
your fate to be poor all your Ife, I 
Maggie, that you have sot come back in the same 
frame of mind as Maud,” 

‘No, I think not,” answered the young girl, 
slowly, “ Though I like pretty things Iam not 





envious, and I love the garden here, it is so wild 
and beautifal, I am always glad to get back 
to it,” 

And so she was, but, still, deep down fn her 
heart was an ardent love for pretty nick-nacks, 
dainty dresses, charming surroundings, that 
rendered her home an uncon 1 of 
abode, and made her long secretly for all the 
comforts and luxuries money alone can procure. 

She was not like Maud—a grumbler given to 
alr her grievances and longinge—and neither of 
her sisters guessed how much she felt the change 
from the Hall to the Parsonage, how dingy the 
old house seemed to her, how coarse the food, 
and how long and dull the hours of the two daye 
that followed her return home. 

“Come out {a the garden,” suggested Maud, 
on the afternoon of the second day, “It is 
simply stifling in the house,” 

Sledge tat teaptnee “ae tes ala weet oh 

, aD t two went ow 
accompanied 0S Sube, the Httle Mon-dog, and 
sab under the shade of « spreading chestnut, 
and Maud read Swinburne out loud, and Maggie 
stared straight before her, never hearing a word, 
thinking of Lionel Molyneux-and of the answer 
ahe had to give him on the morrow, the thought 
of which had driven the wild-roze bloom from 
her rounded cheeks during the last few days, 
leaving them white as snow, and giving a strained 
look to the violet eyes. 





CHAPTER Xt. 


Wat would she do, she wondered, vaguely. 
Say “ Yes,” and become his happy wife, paseing 
all the rest of her life at his side, gaining a crown 
of earthly joy at the sacrifice of another's peace 
-—another’s welfare! Or would she have the 
strength to say him nay, to doas honour dictated, 
to drive him from her for ever and aye, and make 
her future barren and bare, her life, which would 
probably reach to three-score years, @ bitterness 
and a burden—a burden that would Increase 
with increasing years, grow bitterer and more 
unlovely, day by day, in ite lonely solitude, 
for she knew that if ehe did not marry Sir Lionel 
she could never be any other man’s-wife—never 
would wed O'Hara. 


The burden of long living. Thou shalt fear 
Waking, and sleeping mourn upon thy bed, 
And say at night, ‘ Would God the day were hera,’” 
And say at dawn, ‘ Would God the day were dead.’ 
With weary days thon shalt be clothed and fed, 
wear remorse of heart for thine attire, 


An 
Pain for thy girdle, and scrrow thy head— 
This is the end of every man’s desire.” 


Maud's voice broke in on her musings, reading 
out the lines clearly and steadily, and she shivered 
aa she listened. They seemed to foreshadow her 
own doom, to show her what her fatare would 
be, wishing night day and day night ia her eager- 
neas to be rid of the burden of living, and nearer 
the rest and qulet of the ellent grave. 

** Glorious liner,” observed Maud, breaking off 
for a moment. 

‘* Yes, bub very painful, I think.” 

"Do you, why ?” 

*T—I hardly know.” 

“I don’t suppose you do, you are too young 
-_ to know much about the ‘burden of long 

ing.’ ” 

"True, Still Ishall be old some day. We are 
a long-lived race.”’ 

** We are, but not a very melancholy or 
miserable ons, Aunt Pattison, I coneider, is a 
particularly cheerfulold lady, despite her seventy 
years. She doeen’t wear ‘ rernorse of heart’ or 
* pain for her girdle.’ Do you think she locked 
as though she did when you were staying with 
her last year ?” 

"No, she was invariably brisk and cheerful, 
interested in all mundane matters, cnd——”’ 

“ Even down to selling her old clothes to the 
highest bidder, and dining out once a-week at 
+t pega expense, to keep down the butcher's 


** Maud 1” 
"Tt is a fach, my dear; at least, [tb waa when I 
stayed with her, I used to be immensely amused 








at ber endeavours at thrift and economy, : 
clally as she has an ample income. sod ser 
when you are the wrong side of fifty that there 
is any chance of your being sfilicted with remorse, 
or of being attacked with ‘moonstruck madne:r, 
maoping melancholy,’ I should advise you to do 
as our respected relative does, look sharply after 
the candle-ends and ewpty bottles, You will be 
so fully occupied that you won’t have time to 
think of the burden of living or any of those 
dreadful things Swinburne talks about. And 
now we had better take a stroll, and then go in to 
tea. I won't read any more to you, for you look 
quite pale and frightened, and is won’t do for 
you to wear a ghostly aspect to-morrow. I aball 
= et — evening to see if a 
ong 8 0 ty- won’t bring the roses 
back to your cheeks.” 

The next day, however, in spite of her slater’s 
care, Maggie was very white and heavy-eyed, and 
restless to a degree. — 

She wandered about the house in an aimless 
fashion, or ia the shady alleys of the old n 
—a slim, white-robed figure, with a lovely, 
anxious face, 


The morning waned, the afternoon went on 
8 


pace. 

“ He fa not coming,” she murmured to herself, 
with a feeling almost akin to relief, ab the pros- 
pect of another respite, 

“Something must have detained Sir Lionel,” 
remarked Maud, in # low tone, after thelr frugal 
tea was finished. 

. ‘*Leuppose so,” assented her sister; and not 
caring to discuse the subject Maggie wandered 
out to the garden again, and sat on a low seat io 
the little vine-clad arbour at the far end, her eyes 


bent on the , her hands loosely clasped in 
her lap, indulging in day-dreama engendered by 
her restless te, aud the languor of the 


sultry summer day. 

The sun was shining brightly, bees were sailing 
over the mignonette and the perfumed roses, the 
alr was laden with the scent of the blossoming 
pea and clilmblog woodbine; In the dewy 
meadows the harsh, monotonous call of the corn- 
crake was heard, and the lowing of the kine, and 
the bleating of intermingled with the 
short, sharp barks of » dog, yet none of the 
sounds or sights attracted the young girl's 
notice, 

Her dreams were too aweet, too abeorbing, snd 
she did not move till a dark shadow fell wart 
the entrance of the suony arbour, and looking np 
with a start ehe found herself face to face with 
the man of whom she had been dreaming. 

For a while neither spoke, but stood looking at 
each other, gazing Into each other’s eyes in epell- 
bound silence. 

At last be made a step forward, holding out 
his hands. 

** Maggie,” he said, gently, ‘‘ Maggle, I have 
come for my enswer. Will you tell me now, !f 
I am to be the happlest man on earth or the moe’ 
wretched $” 

At hie appeal she tried to speak—tried to bresk 
the epell that held her dumb; bat something 
ewelled ia her throat, and choked back the 
words that rose to her quivering lips, while tears 
were dangerously near falling from the star-lik« 


eyes, 

“ Have I startled you, love, by my sudden 
appearance?” he went on, gently, noting ber 
evident distress. ‘I saw you slitting here as I 
passed along the road, and could not resist 
coming straight to you unannounced. I longed 
to be with you again. These last three days have 
been such dreary ones to me, unblessed by you: 
eweeb presence, I have reallzed what my life 
would be now without you; a mere wilderze:: 
—a desert, Ihave dreamt that I might make 
my paradise on earth; it can made by 
you. Which is the fatare to for me, 
a wilderness or a paradise? ¥ answer am 
to have, ‘Yes’ or ‘No’t” © 

Yes,” she murmured faintly, her scruples 
swept away, her resolution to keep her word 
a ig down by the pleading of the man she 
loved, 

As he heard the fatatly-breathed raonosyllable 
he snatched herin his arms, and held her presced 
againat his breast, as though he never meant to 
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loose her, kissing her pale cheoks till they glowed 


, you make me so happy,” he 
last, gazing down fondly at the ex- 
gah on breast My life bas 
felt the need of the sympathy and tenderness a 
wife alone can give, the want of the delicate 


I feel that: I am-not worthy 


thy, sweetheart,” he rejoined, 

preg the neg ead against him with his 

gentle You are the dearest woman In 
the world to me,” 

‘Tam so glad,” she answered, with « algh of 

supreme content. “You might have chosen 

—_ beautiful, titled woman to be your wife, 


to 

“Who could be more beautifal to me, little 
witch | he asked, fondly. 

“T—I don’tknow, Only I am so iasignificant 
—uch a nobody for you to choose,” 

Well, you will be a ‘nobody ’ no longer.” 

TI know,” she sald, with loving bumility. 
**You raise me from obscurity. You honour me 
with your love, and Heaven grant I may ever 
deserve it, that I may prove worthy of {6 in the 
years to come,” 

“You will, Maggie, I know.” He laid his 
cheek tely on the nestling, golden head, 
and then lifting her face to his gaze, looked down 
into the violet eyes, as though trying to read her 
inmost soul, "You love me—love me better 
than aught else in the whole wide world t ” 

a she answered, firmly, “' better than 
aught else in the whole wide world, better than 
= for life without you would be worth- 


“My darling !” and again he clasped her close 
pr dane will let {b be very soon }” he sald 
aw. 

What?” she asked, a Mvtle bewildered, 
“Our marriage. I want my happiness, 
want to have you all to myself. Tam selfiet, f 
suppose, bud I shail not feel quite at rest till you 
are bound to me by the strongest tie that can 

unite man and woman.” 

“Tt wish,” she faltered. 

“T do wish it, dearest,” 

“ And—and your mother! Will she consent? 
Will she receive me as her daughter }” 

“Most assuredly she will,” he responded, 

» “Itiathe dearest wish of her heart 

to see you my wife,” 

“1 am so glad. I should dread her cold- 
ness,’ 


“You have nothing to fearia that way. You 
mast have noticed how partial she fs to you,” _ 
“She has always been most kind,” acknow- 


i And the rector, what will he eay !” queried 
' her with em f 
know,” she 
cheeks, for .{t occurred to her 


“ Do you think he will not give his consent?” 
asked the Baronet, anxlously, 
wie» will do that, Sir Lionel, 
tr " 


*' Lonel, please,” be interrupted. 

Lionel, then,” she repeated, obediently, " but 
o not plseun eunke bo. one bin about lb Oca. dae 
or two, until Maui has spoken to him on the 
subject, She fs so clever. She can generally 

to raake him do whatever she please.” 
oa will be on our aide, then §" 


BY ae 


a re you think your father will be very obds- 
ra . 

“T think not. Maud will amooth matters over 
and make {tb all right with him, I have great 
faith {on her powers.” 

Which was the truth. Maggie knew the only 
person who could explain watters to the rector 
in a satisfactory manner was her clever and un- 
scrupulous sister, who could twist him round her 
little finger like a bit of silk. 

‘Tam glad to hear it, as there will be a difficulty 
with Mr, Randal.” 

“Where is Miss Mand?” he added, quickly. 
* ¥ should like to see her,” 

" Why, here she comes,” ejaculated Maggle, as 
the young Jady in question appeared at the top 
of the path leading to the arbour, hesitated a 
moment, and then-seeing the lovers beckon her 
came towards them. 

“ How do you do, Sir Lionel 1” she sald com- 
posedl » though somewhat taken by surprise, 

| no idea that you had returned.” 

“ only came back this-afternoon,” he ex- 
reg and came straight from Inchfeld station 
wanted to see your sister ; so, spying 
her in the arbour, I came over the stile, instead 
of going round by the road, and announced 
m 


y' 

* Oh, I see.” 

“You know what I came for, I suppore?” he 
wenton. ‘* You musbcongratulate me. Magegle 
has promised to be my wife." 


“I congratulate you most sfucerely,” she 
oy a quick flash of triumph lighting up 


‘*T hope you spprove. of me, and will receive 
me as a brot -law!” he said, jestingly. 

*'T do indeed,” she 
him her hand with a little graceful gesture, 
“There is no one I would sooner welcome in that 
position than yourself,” 

“Thanks. That is encouraging. Do you 
think the other members of your family will be 
as kind ?” 

“ My sisters, I know, will welcome you.” 

**Aud your father? tells me there 
may be a alight difficulty in obteining his con- 
sent.” 

“There may be,” assented Maud, with one 
swift glance at her sister's down-dropped blonde 
head, knowing full well what the difficulty 
would be ; but saying, suavely,  Yousee, Maggie 
is the youngest, and resembles so strongly our 
dear mother, that, naturally, he will be loth to 
part with her,” 

“Naturally, IfI were he I should never 
ae such a treasure int» another man’s keep- 

oo pressing his love's ilttle fingers as he 


spo 

* He will know that she wili be safe in yeur 
hands,” and the look in Maud’s blue eyes was a 
greater compliment than her words. 

**Thanks ; 1b is very good of you to say so, 
and I hope you will kindly use your influence 
with your father, and try to get him to consent 


to our 
"] will do my beet.” 
* And when may I see him, do you think !” 
" Give me two days to break the news to 


" Sunday, then }” 

*Yos. He will be busy on that day, hls mind 
full of his sermons, and most likely he will say 
yes at once in order to be left alone.” 

That is a capital Idea; I shall certafoly act 
on It.” 

“Do, and I hope euccess will attend your 

orts.”” 


“Thanks ; I hope it will—I shall be a very 
miserable man ff it doesn’t, And now Fates 
I shall come over to-morrow ff I may, Maggie, to 


e7e re. 

14 come if you wish it,”*she assented, look- 
fog ad tender! 

“T will, ¢ 


the touch of his moustached lips; and, 
hands with Maud, he went slowly away, with 
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answered, cordially, giving. 





CHAPTER XIL 
THE AMBASSADRESS, 


"So itfs an accomplished fact at last,” aaid 
Maud, when he was out of sight. 

i Yee.” 

" You are to be Lady Molyneux.’ 

s Yes.” 

“T congratulate you. You are a lucky girl 
te be the affianced bride of 8 man of his wealth 
and position. You will have everything you 
want, and a magnificent house, and, above all, 
the opals and diamonds, I envy you those 
most. 

* Opals and diamonds gleaming bright, 
With your changing rainbow light, 
Well bave ye done your part, 

Ye have won this lady's hoart.'’ 


"'No—no!” cried Maggie, quickly, a troubled 
look of pain in her soft eyes, ‘Don’t say that ; 
don’t think I am marrying him for his wealth 
or any of his grand possessions. I wonld marry 
him if he were a beggar, without a peany In the 
world.” 

"Would you?” esid her sister, doubtfully, "I 
wouldn’t ; I have too great an admiration for 
the fleshpots of Egypt to marry any man unless 
he bad s goodly income to offer.’ 

“I wish he were poor,” went on the other, 
“that I might show my disfaterestedness. It fs 
only my great, my overpowering love for him 
that has made me consent to be his wife, I 
cannot live without him—I worship him,” she 
added, passionately. 

And she did. Bruyére says, ‘One loves well 
but once during life, and that fe the firat time.” 
But this is to be doubted—the second love, or 
the love of maturer years, is more Intense, more 
passionate, more lasting. 

The first affection of very young people fe 
often but a slight and evanescent feeling, giving 
place later on to one wholly abso: bing ; and it 
was so with Moggle, She had been flattered 
and pleased by Terence O'Hara’s attention, and 
fascinated by his pleasant Irish manners, bus 
the feeling she had entertained for bim had been 
weak and fleeting. With Lionel Molyneux {t 
wasvery different ; her heart bad gone ont to 
him utterly and entirely, and waa never likely 
to return to her keeping. 

She was ready to sacrifice anything to become 
his wife. Maud, however, totally incapable of 
making any sacrifice herself, couldn’t understand 
anyone else doing so, and remarked, coolly,— 

**¥You only wish that, my child, because you 
know that he fe not and never will be poor.” 

“I donot, on my honour. I would rather be 
bis wife, and live In a humble cottage, giving up 
all luxuries and comforts, than marry avy other 
man, even were he a duke,” 

“Indeed | You would try ‘ love in a cottage’ ?”’ 

"I would most gladly,” she answered, fer- 
vently ; ‘and I only wish that our positions 
could be reversed, that I might prove to you and 
all others who doubt the sincerity of my affection 
how truly and honestly I love him.” 

“Wish that he was a beggar, and you a sort 
of Queen Cophetua, in fact !”’ 

te Yes.”’ 


* Well, [om extremely giad that you will not 
have a chance of exhibiting to the world in 
general, and myself in particuler, the depth, 
height, and breadth of this wooderful sffection, 
What on earth would be the good of itt He Is 
quite content with the present arrangement of 
affaira. I can’t understand people wantiog to 
fndulge In quixotics, and tilt a» metaphorical 
windmills, and go out of their way to make them- 
selves unhappy.” 

‘You can never have been in love, then, 
Maud.” 

‘* No, I suppose not, and I shall try to avoid 
the tender paselon if fis effect {s so unpleasant as 
itis on you.” 

"T don’t find {t unpleasant.” 

“ What, when {6 makes you say you could not 
live without him }"’ 

“ Even with that," 

**T should be very sorry to care for a person s0 
much that life would be valaeless to me without 
them, You see,” went on the elder sister, 
serlously, ‘‘so many things may part lovers, or 
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even husband and wife. First and foremost there 
is death, whose call we must all obey, sooner or 
lster ; then there is jealousy, Incompatibility of 
temper, untruthfalness, enforced separation, and 
a thousand and one little things over which we 
have no control, A man may cease to care for 
his wife, after a few years of married life, if 
he finds that she is not what his fond fancy 
painted her ; that she does not care for him as 
much as he believed, of if he discovers anything 
in her past life of which he disapproves, or-—’ 
“That is what I dread,” broke In Maggie, 
lifolng a white, haggard face to her compapion's 
2. 


‘* What!” 

“That Sir Lionel will discover that I have 
decelved him, that I was ed all the time he 
thought me free, that I had no shadow of a 
right to listen to hie tender words, that I was 
the plighted wife of another man when I said yes 
to him. Dy amschonny, Sm womb my rot 
promize to Terence. I have beenactinga lie during 
these past weeks, and he hates and despises un- 
truthfulness. Hetold meonce he thought nothing 
juetified a lie, and that we should neither act nor 
speakithem. I daren’t go on, Maud, like this, I 
will tell him to-morrow the whole truth, and if, 
after that, he will still take me for his wife, I 
will write to Terence, begging him to release me, 
saying that I can never marry him now. Iam 
sure he will do so.” 

“And I am sure he will not,” rejolned the 
other quickly. ‘It will be the greatest piece of 
folly you ever perpetrated if you do that, Say 
nothing to Sir Lionel, he will never hear of it, 
Can't you trust to my discretion? Have I not 
promised to eettle matters with Terence? I will 
manage him so that he shall not molest you, or 
loterfere with you in avy way. Is not that 
enough ¢” 

"Yes, you—it is very kind of you,” faltered 
the poor butterfly, striving to gain her own way, 
and do what her conscience told her was the 
only clear and honourable course to pursue, but 
feeling helpiess fn the hands of the clever woman 
who bad ruled her almost from the hour of her 
birth, and in whose hands she was plastic as wax, 

" What you suggest would be the worst thing 
in the world. Terence would come straight from 
the wilds of Yorkshire, refuse to give you up, 
probably attack Sir Lionel furiously ; you know, 
or rather you don’t know, for you never took the 
trouble to study his temperament, of what a 
fiery disposition he iz, and ft would result ins 
deadly quarrel between the two men, with per- 
haps @ fatal ending. I suppose you Ww ) 
like to see him killed,” suggested Maud with 
cold calmness, determined that Maggie should 
do as she liked, resolved not to forego one lota of 
her revenge upon O’Hara, “‘and I am sure it 
would distress you to see Lionel Molynenx 
stretched dead ab your feet, slain by a frenzied 
blow from your discarded lover.” 

“Don’t—don’t !” gasped Maggie, covering her 
ashy face with a pair of trembling hands, “I 
dare not even think of such an awful thing!” 

“Then if you don’) want something un- 
pleasant to happen, you had better leave the 
moanagement of affaira to me.” 

“Do what you will—only—keep them apart,” 
moaned the young girl, still trembling and 
shuddering. 

“ That isright. I am glad you are going to 
be sensible, Everything will come right, Sir 
Lionel will hear nothing.” 

* But—but—Terence must be told. You—I 
-—you—-some one must write to him and tell 
him I am golng to marry another man.” 

© Of course, I will do that,” replied Maud, In 
the coolest manner possible, ‘‘I will send him 
a letter in a day or two.” She did not add that 
the sald letter world contain nod one word with 
reference to her slater’s intended marriage, but 
simply say that she had hurt her hand, and 
therefore had asked her (Mand) to write to him. 

“ Thanke,"’ ejaculated Maggie, gratefully, “I 
feel I could not write to him on such a subject.” 

“a7 course not; it will be better for me to 
do it.’ 

** Yes, and—and—tell him how sorry I sm 
that I have learnt to love someone else. Say 
that indeed I could not help It, and that I tried 





to be true to him, and that I hope he will be 
happy,” said the young girl piteously, ‘‘ and 
meet some other woman who will take my place 
in bis heart. And send him this, please,’’ she 
added, holding out the shabby little ring he had 
given her, the pledge of her betrothal. 

“Yes, certainly,” assented her sister, taking 
the little gold circlet, and slipping 1» into her 
pocket. "I will do ail that you' wish.” 

** And—and--you think I shall be eafe? You 
think Lionel "—how softly, and tremulously she 
uttered the name—"' will never know, never hear 
about my engagement }” 

“I think you will be quite safe, I shall give 
Laura and Kate rather more than a hint te keep 
silent. You are aware Kate never liked Terence, 
and Laura fe so much occu with Walter 
Landon, and her distribution of beef-tea and 
B.bles, that ehe won’t give your affairs a second 
thonght.” 

“ And—father }” 

“That will be a more difficult task.” 

" Do—do—you think he won’t consent ?” 

“JT think he will, if properly managed. O! 
course it will be a great surprise to him at first, 
but fortunately for you, as you kuow, he did not 
like your first lover much, and gave his consent 
very reluctantly, so I daresay he wii) not be sorry 
when he hears that you have changed your mind 
and want to marry someone else.” 

*'T hope he won't,” 

“T hope so, too, But you may depend upon 


my doing my best for you. I will speak to him | 


to-morrow mo’ 

And on the morrow, soon after Mr. Randal 
retired to his study to pore over his beloved 
fusty, ancient books, he was disturbed by the 
entrance of his second daughter. 

The Rector was sitting at « table strewo with 
papers and parchments, studying the pages of an 
ola black-letter Bible. At his right hand was 
Baxter's ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” at his left 
Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyra,” on a chair beside him 
lay Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” and a volume of 
Thomas } Kempis’s soul-calming pages, and all 
round the room the walls above the old oak 
walnscot, enriched with carvings of Satyr’s heads, 

pes and vine-leaves, and all manner of quaint 
designe, were lined with ponderous-look!ng tomes, 
in antique bindings, of a bygone day. 

“ Ah, Mand, my dear, is it you?” he remarked, 
looking up 

** Yes, father. I want tospeak to you, Can 
you spare me a few moments }” 

“ Oertalnly, my child,” he answered, setéling 
himself back fo the queer three-cornered chair, 
which was in character with the rest of the old- 
fashioned room, and keeping his finger between 
the pages of the Bible. ‘‘ What fe 1p you bave to 
say to me!” 

“Tt is about Maggte.” 

“Maggie!” he ejaculated, altting up straight, 
an eager, anxious look in his blue eyes, and the 
lo. « and action were a revelation of love ; he was 
interested at once In anything that concerned his 
favourite child, " Maggle} Is there anything 
wrong with her ’”’ 

“Nothing much. Nothing but what can be 
seb righ», if you wish it?” 

“T shall wieh anything that will be for her 
good,” he answered, quickly. 

"Tam glad of that, I belleve you don’t think 
that a marriage with Terence O’ Hara would be 
for her good.” 

“No,” replied the Rector, slowly, ‘‘I hardly 
think so, What makes you speak of him? 
Has he returned? Des he want to take my 
bird from her home-neat to some distant place?” 
and the old man’s face was darkened and 
shadowed, as he spoke, with mistrust and doubt, 

"No, he has not returned to Wingfield, and I 
epeak of him this morning because Maggle has 
asked me to do so, She has come round to our 
way of thinking at last, and no lopger wishes to 
be bis wife!” 

(To be continued.) 
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FACETLA, 


Tue artist (entertaining some ladies and pour- 
iog tes): “Say when,” 

A Bore, meeting Douglas Jerrold, said, “ Well, 
what's going on today!” “Iam,” exclaimed 
Jerrold, darting past the inquirer, 

“I can tell you,” says he, “how much water 
runs over Niagara Falls to a quart.” '‘ How 
much?” replied she, “ Two pints,” 

He: “Do youreally think that absence makes 
the heart grow fonder!” She: “I’m eure I 
don’t know, but you might try {t and see.” 

“Now, Willie, did I give you ission to 
paddle to-day?” "No, mummy, Bat T aaved a 
ya bit of the permission you gave me yester- 

y.” 

Remppannt Davess: “ May I paint your plc- 
tureeque old barn, sir?” Farmer Jones: "Go 
abead, sonny! Bat I'd rather ye’d paint the hen- 
house—it needs It moet,” 

Srirrivs : “ That man yonder is a great mus!- 
clan.” Snaggs: He must be an organist, then. 
He can’t be a great pianist.” “Why}’ ‘His 
head is as bald as an egg.” 

‘I wear you're talking of sending your son 
to college, Mr. Brown.” “Yes, you see, he's 
sorter weak and puny-like, so I thonght I'd give 
him a chance to develop some-muscle,” 

Mr. Sticzn: “I was reading the other day 
that there are 800 ways of cooking toes.” 
Mrs, Slicer: ‘* Yes?” Mr. Slicer: “Well, my 
dear, don’t you think that if you tried hard you 
could learn one of them?” 

“Yes,” sald the young physician of aristo- 
cratic Hneage, “our family hasa motto, but I 
prefer not to use ft, It's rather suggestive in 
my profession,” ‘‘ What is it?" “' Faithful unto 
death,’ ” 

Watton (to fisherman): “‘Jast throw me 
half-a-dozen of thore trout,” Fisherman : 
“ Throw awry ime sy a Fes 5 then . can 
go home my caught ‘em. 
be a poor fisherman, but I'm no Har.” i 

Mz, Grezve: “Fanny how mothers will be- 
Meve that their own children are so much better 
than anybody else’s children.” Mrs. Gray: ‘'I 
know {t, If all children, now, were like my little 
Georgie, it would not be so strange.” 

One day a lawyer was walking h a street 
with his large bag full of rar age he was 
impudently accosted by a boy, who asked bim if 
he was a desler in old clothes, ‘‘ No,” replied 
the lawyer ; “ there are all new sults,” 

HovusrHoiper: “ What's that you are telling 
me?” Mr, Forceum: ‘* Why, if you use one of 
these new gas-burners, you will save one half of 
your next quarter's gas bill.” Householder : 
“Then sell me two, and then I will save the 
whole,” 

" Av any rate,” said the girl in blue softly, 
‘thie gossips never have busied themselves abc ut 
me.” ‘Of course not,” answered the girl in 
pink sweetly. ‘* There must be occasion for envy 
or jeslousy before the gossips buey themselves 
about anyone,” 

Mrs Homespun (suspidlously): “I wonder 
why Hennery’s college diploma is writ in Latir, 
Joish!” Mr, Homespun ( ly): * Wat 
Sarah, to tell you the truth, { think the per- 
fessers have got suthin’ to say about Henry in that 
diptoma they don’t want us,to know about.” 

A Satvation Anmy man walked up to a militia- 
man in Burnley, and, taking--him affectionately 
by the belt, said: “Young man, I likewise am 
& soldier—a soldier of Heaven.” “Well, old 
‘an,” replied the milltiaman, “ maybe you are ; 
but you're s lopg wey from your barracks, any- 


how.” 
enlisted In a 


nuffiok wot e’s 


‘oo swiped the Egyptians,” 


“Arr—R! So I have caught you kiesing At a police-court recently a man was brought 
my daughter, have I?” Young Mr.OQoocley: “J | up for drunkenness. The Magistrate: “ What 
trust there is no doubé, sir. The light is rather | did you want to gep drunk for?” Prisoner: 
dim, andI should feel vastly humiliated if it | ‘Oh, it wae only for a lark, sir!” “Ob!” 
should turn ont that I had been kissing the | answered the wagistrate samilingly, “ we have 
cook.” cages for larks, Go down for fourteen days! ” 

A TEACHER in a North of England board-achool © You know,” she sald, with a little asperity, 
was recently examining » class of small boys {in | “ that women have the reputation of being abie 
mental arithmetic, She sald: “If your father | to make money go farther than men!” “That's 
gave your mother thirty shillings to-day, and | true,” replied the man of small economies, “and 
two pounds to-morrow, what would she have?” | it’s just whatI object to, What I want them 
And asmall boy, near the bottom of the class | to do Ie to let it keep stfll where ft is and rest a 
replied: “She would have a fit!” | little now and then.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr fs stated thab the Dowager-E of 
Rassias, the Princess of Wales, and the and 
ae ay of + og appr ee will ey LS visit to the 
remain & month. ¢ 

Tux Princess of Wales chooses her own dresses 
with great care, and after receiving water-colour 

frequently takes her own brush and 
marks some alteration in the designs by way of 
a ay pg 

HE Qaeen fs sald to be looking forward. very 
much to the visit of her grandson, the German 
Emperor, for whom her Majesty has a t 
affection, The Em reverences and loves 
the Queen, to whom he is always most chivalrous 
fa manner. 

Tuk Princess of Wales never carries any money 
about with her, It was not so lopg ago that the 
Princess, cn attempting to enter an entertain- 
ment incognito, found f without the two 
hiilings required to pay the entrance-fee, 

No other sovereign {n the world has what the 
Emperor of the Germans, Kaizer Wiihelm, has. 
This is 2 Wttle\ post-office all for his own use. 
Taoere ts a special ataff of officers detailed to look 
efter, sort, and distribute the hundreds of 
- letters that come for the Emperor every day. 

No Rassian Grand Dake or Grand Duchess can 
leave the Mascovite Empire without previcualy 
aking and obtaluing the permission of the Czar ; 
and in the same way English Princes and Prin- 
cesses have to crave the sanction of Queen 
Victoria, the Austrian Archdukes and ‘Arch- 
duchesses that of the Experor Francis Joseph, 
and the Pruselen Princes and Princesses that of 
the Kaiser before they can leave their respective 
countries for a foreign trip. 

Ir is reported from Gmiiaden that the betrothal 
will shortly take place of the Princess Marie 
Louise, the handsome eldest daughter of the 
Dake and Duchess of Cumberland, and niece of 
the Princess of Wales, with Prince Frederick 
Henry of Prussia, eldest son of Prince Albert, 
Regent of Brunswick, and the Princess Marle of 
Saxe-Altenburg. Tae Prince is destined to 
succeed his father as regent of the duchy to 
which the Duke of Cumberland lays claim. 
Prince Frederick has travelled much in the weet 
of England. 

THE Queen of Italy welghs more than any 
other Queen in Europes, her weight being 176 
pounds, whereas Queen Victoria does nob weigh 
Gen e ge ager “a b see 
the Qaeen of Spain, w 147 pounds ; 
and then the Qaeen of the Belgians, welghing 
143 pounds, The Qaeen of Portugal is only 122 
pounds ; and the Empress of Rusala doss not 
weigh more than 120 pounds. The murdered 
Empress of Austria was under 100 pounds, 

QUEEN peers of Italy is = only & most 
distinguished-looking woman, bnt she Is possessed 
of a singular charm which makes her beloved 
wherever she goes, and which tend to soften the 
reserve and ceremony which are otherwise one of 
the most striking features of the Itallan Court. 
Add to this that she is the best of consorts, the 
most careful and self-sacrificlng of mothers. The 
Queen fs very fond of rural life, and is quite 
famous for her pluck and perseverance as 8 moun- 
talneer. She fs also an excellent linguist, speaking 
fluently five lan , and has a knowledge by 
no meane superficial of Latin and Greek, The 
fine arts have in her a true friend, 

Ar the close of the month the Princess of 
Wales will again leave England, Itis her inten- 
tion to spend some weeke in Denmark with her 
father, whose health gives her cause for consider- 
able anxiety. Princess Charles of Denmark will 
accompany her, and also retarn with her In the 
autumn for a lengthened stay In Eogland. The 
Dowager Empress of Rassla will be in Denmark 
at the same time, and, if porsible, the Dachers of 
Oumberland will also visit her father, so that all 
his daughters will be gathered round him at one 
time. Every effort has been made by King 
Christian’s family during the last few roonths to 
keep him from feeling lonely, and as there has 
always been a family gat! g at Fredensborg 
each year about this time, it was specially desir- 
eble that it should take place this summer, 


STATISTICS. 


Tx fifty-four cases out of one hundred the 
left leg fs stronger than the right. 

THE value of the fruit consumed In Great 
Britain every year fs estimated at £10,000,000, 

Tr Is calculated that, In moving about from 
one to another, the people of this country 
spend about £150,000 a day. 

THE blood completes Its clroulation through 
the eA In 22 seconds, and in three minutes 
every drop passes through the heart and lun 
and fa revitalised, ° 


Tae heart of a vegetarian is said to beat, on 
an average, fifty-eight to the minute ; that of 
the meat-eater seventy-two, This represents a 
difference of twenty thousand beats in twenty- 
four hours, 





GEMS. 


He is the best accountant who can-cast 
up correctly the sum cf his own errors, 

Don’r blow ont the lamp of reason for the 
gaslight of wit, 

THz man who is never tired never knows 
himeelf. It ts only in the furnace heat that 


ness. 


THERE are two ways of attaining an important 
end—force aud perseverance, Force falls to the 
lot only of she privileged few, but austere and 
sustained perseverance can be practised by the 
most insignificant, Its silent power grows irre- 
sistible with time, 

From a worldly point of view politeness ie the 
best stock-in-trade that one can possess. It has 
opened more doors of advancement than any 
faculty, genius or art, because for strangers there 
isno other way to judge another's character 
than by exteruale. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuerry Dvumriincs.—Cover the bottom of a 
tumbler with stoned cherries, and eprinkle with 
sugar; adda couple of pinches of good baking- 
powder dough, then more cherries and dou 
untfl the tumbler is three-fourth: fall. Stand 
tumbler in a steamer ; cover tightly, and steam 
forty-five minutes. Serve with sauce flavoured 
with nutmeg. 

Farep Tomators —-Remove the skins and cat 
in slices from one-fourth to one-half Inch.thick, 
Dip.them in beaten eggs, then in bread crumbs 
aod fry in hot butter or lard. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, Take the tomatoes out and 
thicken the gravy with a teacupful of milk, in 
which one beacupfal of flour has been stirred. 
Piace the tomatoes on toast on a hot platter and 
pour gravy over them. Serve hot, 

Lemon RoLy-Pory.—Pat one ounce of butter, 
three ounces of castor sugar, and the juice and 
grated rind of one lenion ina small enamelled 
pan, stir in slowly a beaten egg; and work all 
together on the stove till the mixture thickens, 
Make some light suet crust and rol! it out thin, 
spread with the mixture; roll up; tle in a 
floured cloth and boil for three hours. Serve 
the pudding with a little sauce poured rourid. 

STRAWBERRY AND-CusTaRD Poppina.—-Ingre- 
dlente: Three eggs. One pint of milk. A little 
spowdered clanamon. Eaoughstrawberries to make 
a thick layer on the bottom of the ple-dish. 
Butter a ple-dish, Stalk and halve the straw- 
berries, and place them {n the bottom of the 
dish, Shake over them about two tablespoonfuls 
of castor sugar. Beat up the eggs. Mix 
them with the milk, and strain is over the straw- 
berries. Bake slowly till the custard is set, 
Dast over with castor sugar and a little powdered 
‘cinnamon, This is nice served hot or cold, 





the soul learns ite own strength and weak- ; 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue fiading of an extraordinary large opal {« 
reported from Winton, Queensland, The valus 
of the opal is besween £7 000 and £10 000. 

Tox Chinese frequently condemn a prisoner 
to be kept awake till he dies. A criminal ander 
such circumstances lives nine or ten daye, 


Tene are 4,500 different. species of what are 
popularly known as “ wild bees,” of which 3,000 
are found In North and South America. 

Tus wives of Siamese noblemen cut their hair 
so that it sticks straight op from their hends 
The average length of it fs about one and a-half 
inchea, 


Ir coste £5,000 to scrape the barnacles off one 
of the British men-of-war and repaiat her. The 
operation has to be repeated twice a year fo the 
casé of nearly every veeeel. 


Tue greatest of luxuries in Central Africa |: 
salt. The lopg-contiaued use of vegetable food 
in that country creates so painful a longing for 
salt that natives deprived of !t for a long period 
often show symptoms of insanity. 

THe dress of Japanese ladies is regulated by 
thelr age and condition, Yuu cam'teil at a 
glance, if you know the rules, whether any lady 
you meet is married or single, and how old 
she Is, 


Tr a Chinaman dies while being tried for mur- 
der, the fact of his dying is taken as evidence cf 
his guilt, He has departed, bub somebody must 
suffer, and his eldest son, if he has any, fa sen’ to 
prison for a year, 

A remPLe of serpents in Werda, Dahomey, is 
an object of lous interest to the nativer. |: 
contains over 1,000 serpents, some of them of im- 
menee size, The priests care for them, and the 
superstitious worshippers bring cfferings of birds 
and froge, which are greedily devoured by the 
snakes 


Many of the Manila dead are entombed in the 
cemetery of Taco, one of the suburbs, Tae bodies 
are placed in niches of a thick wali, and tbe sur- 
viving friends pay rent for the dead for four 
years, If the rental fs not renewed before the 
end of that perlod, the remains are removed and 
thrown into a bone pit. 

THE gigantic te which is to be one of 
the attractions of the 1900 Exhibition fs steadily 
approaching completion. The tube, the diameter 
of which is a little over 6 ft,, {a of steel, Iteentire 
length will be about 70 yards, and ft has had to be 
cast in 24 separate portions. The weight of 
thie {mmense construction will be 21,000 kilo- 
grammes, 

An ocean steamship route between Green Bay, 
Newfoundland, and the western coast of Ireland 
bas been suggested. The distance is 1,500 miles, 
and the ocean trip would occupy three days. 
Fast trains from New York could complete the 
trip te Green Bay in two days, making the tine 
between New York and Great Britain five 
days.. 

AccorpinG to # reliable authority, the frog 
does not hibernate in leaves or the trunke of 
trees, but in a dry bole {a the ground not likely 
to freeze. He scratches the hole with his hind 
feet and enters backward, Once Inside, there ‘s 
apparently mo trace of the fact outside, Frogs 
found under frozen leaves ere still able to move 
about, Hibernating frogs have been found with 
their extremities and ekin frozsn, but their vital 
organs were still intact, and they recovered their 
activity on being liberated. 

Tux greatest Empire of the world fs the 
British Emplire, extending over one continent, 
100 pe 500 promontories, 1,000 lakes, 
2,000 rivers, and 10,000 islands, Is surpasses 
tbe Awsyrian. Empire in wealth, the Roman 

mpire in population, the Spanish Empire is 
power, and the Persian Empire In 2 S 


which em: have passedaway. The 
the E 402,515,800—is 27 per cent, of the 
of the world; the 11,339,316 yr 
es of Imperial territory {21 per cent, of the 


land of the world. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Potiy.—Oold-cream should never be used for a greasy 
skin ; but if it is inclined to be rough, a little vaseline 
and elderflower-water, or vaseline alone may be 

Ros —Try bathing them tn a weak, lukewarm solution 
ot boracie acid and water, but when anything is wrong 
with the eyes the wisest plan is to consult a doctor. 


Iowornamus.—A “' Filipino” means a person of pure’ 


extraction, born in the Philippines; s Mestizo 
is one of mixed blood; and the d of the 
Aborigines are known as ‘‘ Indians.” 


Vro.umst,—We do not think thero is any printed 
description of a Stradivarius violin that would enable 
you to identify one upon seeing it; the ‘ points” are 
so minute that even experts are sometimes deceived. 


Traxz Youro Marns or Lun —lIf he pays you all the 
satae attention he probably does not care in the very 
least for any one of you, and you would be wise if you 
tried to put him altogether out of your beads. It seems, 
however, that the matter has not'gone very deeply with 
any of you. 

Viotrt.—The fact that the gentleman's letters have 
constantly become moro brief, and that his last is a 
typewritten note, is evidence that be wishes to dis- 
continue the correspondence. It would certainly be 
unwise and unladylike for you to persist in answering. 
This is the usual termination of such casual relation- 


Urnsvca.—The ‘Courts of Love” were institutions 
of the medfwval age, contemporary with tournaments, 
troubadours, Red Cross Kuight:, aud « ther romaaces of 
chivalry. In these courte it was the custom for paladins 
and their ladye-loves to discuss matters of sentiment, 
and subtie questions were prepounded, to which 
casuistry replied. 


water 

should be changed every day, and the flowers p'aced in 
a cool room at night. 

Marzx.—The juice of two lemons; one ounce of 

flowers of sulphur ; one ovnce of craam of tartar. Pat 

these into a jug and 


use, 
ee ee See ene 
a child @ dose is sufficient. 
Denzitx.—The banner of Scotland is a bine field, three 
lions rampaut, within a peers treasure, Phe Danner 
with a on harp. That 
three pateraot. The 
unfon of these three fields is the origin of the Union 
Jack, which is the fag of the Britikh Empire, and the 
colours of which are biue, red and white. 


Herry.—We certainly do not think it advisable for a 
young lady, when engaged, to retain the likeness of a 
f It might occasion heart-burnings and 
awkwerd embarrasemont, even when the lady bas no 
wrong intention. We shovli say, iu all such cases, any 
firebrand of this kind had better not be kept where it 
might at any time cauge an explosion. 

Rost.—To remove scorch from linen use the juice of 
an onion. Bake a large onion 
juice thr 
fuller’s @ little finely-shredded soap and a wine- 
a of i eneens. gy wate we soap has 

» leave eold, apply the preparation 
to the scorched linen, Letit dry, and then wash in 
the usual way. 
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larger, with not 0 by They vften contain 
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for next 


Sarrno,.—No rales can be given, for the reason that 
no two authors write according to the same rules, The 
successful writer must first have imagination and a 
talent for invention. He must have a good command 
of language and be abl» to write correctly in a pleasing 
style. Hard op dil’gent practice may improve 
his powers, but it ts not endowed with the gift of 
writing there is no use for him to think of becoming an 
author, A good education is a necessity. 


Pouiiy.—It is not ia accordance with good taste or 
the usages of society to allow a young man the 
familiarities you mention—uniess he ia engaged to you. 
If he loves you and you return his feeling, you should 
become it circumstances will allow. Other- 
wise, you should conduct yourself in the conventional 
manner of friends. You certainly shovid obey your 
guardians in the matter, unless they are unjust and 
unreasonable ta their restrictions. 

Roszesod.—lf a white Lat is burnt with the sun 
it cannot be made white again, therefore should be 
dyed ; such as are not burnt must be brushed outside 
and in with warm soap ‘‘sapple,” then rinsed in cold 
water ; next have « small quantity of oxalic acid in a 

basin or pan, pour in +h water to cover the 
hat, put thietn, hold it down with a stick {cr about 
ape fy vagy then take out and dry in the sun or before 
ua clear SS 


A. B. O.—That is a potnt which every man must 
decide for himself npon a deliberate review of his cir- 
cumstances, marrage asking whether he ought not to 
be well content with what he has and fz y to keep 
ratber than venture all his savinws on the mere chance 
of being at best only a very |\ttle better elsewhere, It he 
is not actually worse ; it is not now so easy to make a 
fortune in clonfes it once was. Address the 
Agent-General for that colony, Victoria-street, London, 
8. W., on the subject, and be guided by his reply. 


THANKIGIVING, 
An, what says the sun in his glory ? 
 Thankegiving.” 
As his rays fall in heavenly tlossing, 
On all ving, 
Thankrgiviog! 
Oh, what roars the vaet sea so mighty ? 
“* Thankegiving.” 
Good to all on her broad bosom bringtog, 
Joy giving, 
hankegiving ! 
Oh, we eee the cities ? 
. an ” 


Ob, mpc t= Ae ae es ad 
‘ , ” 

O’er the sinner, once dead, now repenting; 
r c y penting 


living ! 
* Thankegiving !” 


A, R.—They must be pubiished in the parish in 
hich both parties at ee ee = whee 
eren 


cation. 


Iaxornayt.—The “an eulogy” is not cor- 
rect; it should be ‘‘a eulogy.” You would not say “‘an 

} youth 5" yet sounds ‘ ”" and “on” 
of placin letter “‘n” after 


if 
e 


agreeable. W A lore, the addition of that 
letter woul promote the object aimed at, it is not 
to be added. Anyone with an arily ear is 
aware that it is more to say “a * 


Perper Box.—To make vegetable hash, chop two 
paces ho: lhe: Sree ome cules, and half small 
head of cabbage. these in « saucepan, cover with 

Pye) ay eye Lk Xai, fine, 

2 a one » 

| ye BaP also , and simmer thirty 
minutes longer ; then a tablespoonful of butter. 











Nexiie.—Get some camphine, put in a small piece of 
camphor, and gently wazh the gloves in it tili all the 
dirt is out. Put the zioves om a clean towel, then lift 
up one, aud having previously got a wooden pin made 
round at the point to resemble the smaller fingers, 
put it into one, aud rub down the glove, fingira, 
and other parts with a coarse towel tili all the dict 
appears to be rubbed out. Then repeat the opera- 
tion with the other fingers and the hand, It wovli be 
better if = different pins were used to rezresent the 
large and smail fingers. The pins should be about two 
foot long, two inches in diameter, sud taper at the point 
itke a finger, 


Nat.—One pint of spirits of wine, one ounce of gum 
copal, quarter ounce of gum erabic, and one ounce of 
shellac, Bruise the gums and sift them through a pleco 
of muslin. Place the spirits and the gums together in 
a veasel closely corked, place them near a warm atove 
and frequently shake them ; in two or three cays they 
will be dissolved. Strain through a piece of muslin 
and keep it corked tight. To epply the polish fold a 
piece of flannel into a sort of cushion, wet tt well with 
the polish, then lay a plece of clean linen rag over the 
flannel, apply one drop of Iinsced ofl ; rub your work 
in a circuler direction, lightly at firat. To finish off use 
a little naphtha, applied the same as the polish. 


Gussiz.—Double lengthways and strip off stalke; 
wash and wash until quite free from earth and grit; be 
careful not to break the leaves; put into a pan while 
still wet from washing, but add no water, sprinkle 
with salt, and put lid on; cook from twenty to thirty 
minutes till tender, stirring frequently with spoon; 
drain on a wire sieve, pressing out as much water as 
possible, now put clean dry plate under and rubepiz ach 
through sieve, return to saucepan with a little bit of 
butter, salt and pepper ; etir till hot, add a squeeze of 
Temon-juice, perhaps aleo a little cream ; arrange on a 
hot dish, garnish with small eippete of toast or fied 
tread ; this with a poached egg on top fe « good dinner 
for an invalid, 


A. G.—You can sharpen an edged too! without 
whetting it. It has long been known that the simplest 
method for sharpening « razor ia to put it for half-an- 
hour in water, to which bas been added one-twentieth 
of its weight of murtfatic or su!phuric acid, then lightly 
wipe it off, and after « few hours set iton a hone. The 
acid here su’ the place of a whetstoue, by corro- 
ding the whole surface uniformly, so that nothirg 
further but a smooth polish is necessary. The process 
never injures good. blades, while badly-hardened ones 
are frequently improved by it, although the cause of 
such improvement remains unexplained. Of late 
this process has been applied to many ocher cutting 
implements. 


SunseamM.—To make the starch :—Put three table- 
spoonfuls of common gtarch ins basin ; add to it one 
fall teacupful of cold water, and mix quite smooth ; 
then putin one teaspoonful of the melted white soap 
and one teaspoonfal of borax {nto a teacup and mix ; 
fill the cup half full of boiling water ; mix thoroughly, 
and add to the starch in the basin ; add also one small 
tablespooniul of turpentine; mix thoroughly and the 
starch ip ready. To use it:—Take two collare, and 
with very clean bands, wash them in this very care- 
fally ; wring them out ; a tillall are done. Then 
take two collars, and rub with the d:y bands from 
end to end to rub the starch smooth. Put them within 
the folds of a clean towel, and wring very hard. Fold, 
clap them, and put in a pile to tron—starch ehirt in 
same Way. Place the oo)l.r on the ironing table, with 
the wrorg side up. Iron lightly, tarn over and fron 
lightly; turn the wrong side over agaiv, and pull well 
out and iron heavily ; turn once more, and fron very 
heavily on the right side; finally fron smoothly ; rub 
over with a damp mu:lin rag, and polish with a round 
or polishing iron. Afterwards curl the collar and dry 
it, This process must be repeated in the same way 
with cuffs, 
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. WIDOW WELCH’'S 
FEMALE PILLS. . 


Awarded Certificate of Morit rrewaleritie:, 
Anmmis,and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of 


the Medfeal ware The o enning 

are in te Pee ke *. Boxes, ls. 14d. and 29, 94, of all 
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Tez Lonpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One ng and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 

Onristnas Part, is 





for the Monthly Part, including 
Eight Shillings and Kighpence, post~ 


Aut Back Nowsers, Parts and Votumrs are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 454 ts Now Ready, og Sixpence, 
post free Eightpence. ,Alao Vol. LXXII., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 64. id 


Taz INDEX ro Vou. LXXII. fs now Ready ; Price 
One Peuny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


Aut Lerrers TO BF ADDRESSED TO THE EpiToR 
or Taz Loxpon Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
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Lifebuoy »%%.. Soap 


DISEASE GERMS. 


An eminent doctor, after careful experiment, states :— 
«A &°/, solution of LIFEBUOY SOAP 
Kills Cholera Microbes 











in five minutes; 


Kills Typhoid Microbes, 
Kills Diphtheria Microbes 


in two hours; and 
Kills Carbuncle Germs 








in four hours. 


LIFEBUOY Royal Disinfectant SOAP is a powerful disinfectant and exterminator of the 
various germs and microbes of disease ;"’ is made of absolutely pure materials; is free 
from injurious chemicals, and, in use, is at once safe, sure, simple, and economicak 


Manufactured by 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire. Soapmakers to the Queen. 
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ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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